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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


The Fniitiiig of Trees in Consecutive Seasons, 

The view that fruit trees tend to bear heavily and lightly in alter- 
nate seasons is often made the basis of a recommendation to thin a 
heavy crop borne one year in order to obtain a better crop the sue- 
ceediiig year, says the Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and 
Plant Diseases of the International Institute of Agriculture in 
viewing the fifteenth report of the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm. 
It appears, however, that the tendency towards alternate cropping, 
as it may be called, is very feeble, and that there is at the same tiiup 
an equally potent tendency towards consecutive cropping; that is, 
that a tree bearing particularly well or badly one season, will prob- 
ably do the same in the succeeding season, whilst the chief factor in 
determining good or poor bearing is undoubtedly the attuospheric 
conditions, and not any innate tendency of the individual tree to 
either alternate or consecutive fruiting. The existence of a tendency 
towards alternate bearing is indicated by the fact that young trees, 
if prevented for four years from bearing after they have come to the 
age for so doing, will bear exceptionally heavy crops as soon as they 
are allowed to hear. But it was only in one series of experiments on 
some 300 young apple aud pear trees during the seasons 1899 to 1903 
that such a tendency was actually recognised. Observations on the 
same trees made when they were younger, during 1894 to 1897, 
showed that their tendency then was towards consecutive ])eariiig, 
and in another case of apple trees where the observations apply [o 
over 5,700 instances, extending from 1904 to 1915, the tendency has 
been, with only one slight exception, towards consecutive bearing 
But this tendency affects the results to only a slight extent, about 
12 per cent., the remaining 88 per cent, being attributable to pecu- 
liarities of the season, and not to the individual behaviour of the 
trees. It is noticeable that the preponderating influence of external 
conditions become more Jiiarked as the ti‘ee is left more to it^! 
natural habits, i.e,, as it is less pruned, and also as the age of the tree 
increases; and it is more marked in the case of trees or the 
paradise stock than in those on crab stock, this being doubt le.ss a con- 
sequence of the latter coming less ra.pidly to full maturity than the 
former. 

If in a plantation consisting of a large number of individual trees, 
whether of the same or of different varieties, it is found that good 
and bad fruiting seasons alternate with each other, it is evident that 
such alternation must be caused by some conditions affecting all th'- 
trees alike, and not to any tendency to alternate bearing e.xinlntecl 
by the individual trees; for such a tendency, if it existed, would he 
exhibited by different trees in different seasons, and the effect of it 
would be to bring about uniform production in the plantation as a 
whole. The alternation of good and bad years has been 
exhibited to a most marked extent in some plantations availabl-^ oi 
observation over a period of 20 years. As the injury to these ciop^ 
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tas nearly always been dne to spring frosts, it is evident that the 
alternation of good and bad years is due to the tendency of such 
frosts to occur alternately in consecutive seasons. 


^ere do Bloodworms Come From? 

One of the perennial inquiries of correspondents is for information 
as to the origin and treatment for bloodworms. Ignoring 
•‘which came first, the egg or the wonnf' the Veterimrv Innu.r.Z, 
()jr. B.V.Se M^R.C.\.S.) says that to-day, tht^blood- 

fforms deve op from eggs laid in the horse-a single bloodworm is 
capable oi depositing anything up to 30,000 eggs. These pass out in 
the (lung, and develop in moist spots. The newly-lmlehed worms are 
taken up in the food or water by other horses, with the result that 
infeetiou rapidly spreads. Preventive measures are simple and effec 
tive-they consist in fencing the dam, liming tlie worm-infested pas- 
ture, and cleaning the water trough. ^ 


Sulpliur in Haystacks to Prevent Damage by Mice. 

Among the various expedients suggested as means of preventing 
the damage of haystacks by mice, that of spreading sulphur through 
the hay has received a good deal of attention, With a view to ascer- 
taining the wisdom of adopting this practice the Director of the 
Department of Chemistry (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, M.A I) Sc ) was 
eoinmutiicated with. In replying Mr. Hargreaves said, ‘M would not 
recommend the use of sulpliur for prevent itig mice in haystacks. If 
the sulphur is efficient it is probably due to its oxidation to sulphur 
dioxide, and if the oxidation is rapid there will be a strong risk of 
spontaneous ignition of the sulphur and the carbonaceous matter " 


Fire Millions a Year. 

In 1915, according to a memorandum on the organisation of Scien- 
tific Research Institutions in the T;nitcd States of America, the ex- 
penditure of the Department of Agriculture in that country for the 
jear 1915 was £5,330,000. There are about 15,000 employees in the 
Department. Nearly 2,000 persons art-* engaged in scientific investi- 
gation and research, 1,400 in demonstration and extension work, and 
<00 in administration and supervising work. 


Recent Development of German Agriculture. 

note by the Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G., 
b.L.M.G. (President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Lon- 
don} to a memorandum dealing with the development of German 
^gricidtupg in the last 30 to 40 years, and prepared by Mr. T. H. 
Hiddleton, C.B., reads — ‘Ht has been part of my duty at the Board 
J*! Agriculture and Fisheries to make a study of the agriculture of 
wrmany, and in the course of my work it became apparent to me 
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that if agriculture had made no more progress in Germany thun it 
has in the United Kingdom during the period 1895 to 1915, the iW-v. 
man Empire would have been at the end of its food resources loiio; 
before the end of the second year of the war, and that, as a mattsT 
of fact, the war was Ixnng fought by U just as much on an agricul- 
tural as on a military organisation of the natioiy 

111 summarising the results of his investigations Mr. Middleton, 
under tin* pertinent title of ‘‘Some Tjessoiis/^ mentions that inueh 
attention has been given to organising production from (Jennaii soil, 
The credit system is well adapted to promote good farming; co-opera- 
tion is largely resorted to. Education has been well developed ; socie- 
ties have been created to provide leadership. 

Germany, and especiallj^ Prussia, has developed a most efficitui; 
system of agricultural education. The policy aimed at was in the 
first place to secure facilities for the study of agriculture in institu- 
tions of university rank. It was recognised that before suitahlc iti- 
struction could be provided for small farmers there iiiust first of all 
be careful study of methods and principles, such as is only possihh- 
iii institutions possessing a large and well trained staff. Lp te 
1910 some 65,000 agricnlturists had been trained at Prussian iniivcr- 
sities or colleges. The influence of the farming of these men on tl.i' 
cultivation of German soil cannot be proved by figures, iMr. Muhllf. 
toll concludes, but there can be no doubt that the readiness which 
Gerjjian fanners have shown to adopt the aids to productinn which 
the twentieth century has placed within their reach is due to the 
leavening of the mass by educated agriciilturists. 


Government Butter and Bacon Factory. 

With the object of encouraging the development of the dairyinfr 
industrv the Government has intimated its intention of estahlishhis 
a butter and bacon factory at Port Lincoln. In announcing the fh> 
verment’s determination the Minister of Industry (Hon, H. P. Blun- 
dell M.P.) stated that they could not look for any profit from the 
Port Lincoln I'actory for at* least 12 months. The expenditure would 
be incurred by the Goiu'rtinu'rt to ensure that the settlers should liui* 
ail opportunity to dispose of their products. It was anticipated that 
a large number of people in the vicinity of Port Lincoln would in 
future go in for dairying and pig rai.sing, as tin* land was very suit- 
able for the purpose. 


Strangles. 

Strangles, being due to a germ, is easily eommunicated from one 
horse to another. By far flu; commonest way of coutamination is 
through horses drinking at common water troughs or 
together in stables in which afieeted horses have been. Thereto^ 
it is advisable, says the Governtmmt Veterinary Lecturer {^ir. i. - 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.fW.S.) iu 1he case of teams carting 
forth, for the teanister to carry a bucket, and obtain troi c 

pure source. In addition, it is wise to put the horses m an 
^•ather than in a close, ill-ventilated stable when away trom no 
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Buying a Bull. 

“What are the principal features to be eoiuidered in choosing a 
Shorthorn bull of milking strain?” This question was referred to 
til,. Veterinary Lecturer, who says:— “First and foremost a good 
iinIK'ing record on both sides— bulls that have got vuilkers, mifkcrs 
that have bred bulls. The young bull should have all the tliaseulinc 
points capable of development, and bp massive aiid short-legged for 
his age; forehand, loins and ({uartons shnidd Ij,. u'pII developed."^ Teats 
on scrotum are often found in good milking strains. The muzzle 
should be flesh-colored, not black. Color yellowish jvd, with or wdth- 
out white; and if roan, yellowish, especially inside ears and on cod. 
White is to be avoided in South Austridia. as the color is attractive 
to insect peshs; and white beasts, as a rule, are not so sturdy a.s 
colored. The yellow or orange is necessary for a good butter- fat 
return. In England there is a return to tin* HOOgali. cow, well fleshed, 
and of real Shorthorn character. 


Imports and Exports of Pniits, Plants, Etc. 

During the moJith of March, lt)17, h.dOobnsh. of fresh fruits. 
10,638bnsh. of banajias, LO-tbpkgs. of potatoes. 39itkgs of plants, seeds, 
and bulb.s< and 1,S80 empty wine ea.sks were examined and admitted 
at Adelaide and Port Adelaide undei' the \bne. hbmit. and Vegetable 
Protection Acts of I88.0 and 1910; 286bush. of bananas (over ripe) 
were destroyed, 113 empty wine ca.sks were fumigated, an<l 297bush. 
of apples were returned 011 account of eodlin moth, &c. lunP'r the 
Federal Commerce Act 12pkgs. of fresh fruit,s. 13>,042[)kg.s. of dried 
fruits, 453pkgs. of honey, and 2pkgs. of s(‘eds wore exported to over- 
sea markets, ddiese wen^ consigiied as follows;— -hbi' London, ]2bush. 
of apples, 12,942pkgs. of dried fruit, and dbdpkgs. of honey: foi* New 
Zrtilaiui lOOpkgs. of dried fruit and Ipkg. of seeds: for Batavia, Ipkg, 
of see<ls. Tlirec lots of seeds w’cre reject('d on ac_eount of vtuy low' 
germination. Under the Federal Quarantme Act r)92pkgs. of plants, 
.Seeds, and bulbs were examined and admitted from oversea sources. 
Three consign rjiej its of .seed were cleaned by grader on account of the 
presence of weed si'cds. 

During the moiitli of April. 1017. 8.464bLish, of fre.sh fruits, 
8.320l)nsU. of bananas, 2.230pkgs. of potatoes. 4pkgs, of onions, 456 
empty wine casks. 48 empty eases, and 56pkgs. of empty bags were 
examined and ailmitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the A ine. 
Fruit, and AVgetalde Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 16busli. of 
hananas (over ripe) u'cre destroyi'd. 34 wine casks and 56pkgs. of 
einptv bags were fumigated. In addition 260 empty eases were re- 
turned to New South Wales. Under the Federal Connnm*ce Act 
lT.793pkgs, of dricii fruit. 8.)pkgs, of jireserved fruit, and <35pkgs. of 
honey were exported to oversea soiirr'cs, These were consigned as 
follows: — F'or Liverpool, !7,5l)6pkgs. of dried fruit. lOpkgs^ of pre- 
S'UTed fruit, and T35]ikgs. of hone> : for New Zealand, 197pkgs. of 
due Act SSlpkgs. of plants, trees, and bulbs were examined and ad- 
mitted from oversea sources. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti. 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c,, diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies v^ill be published in these pages for the 
hencBt of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question- boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.'’ 

YETEKINAEY TNQTIIBIEH. 

[Keplies supplied by Mr, F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.Y.S., Veterinary 
Leclui'or.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post. — En.] 

“E. W, P./' Koppio, reports the death of lambs, and asks whether stinkwort is 
responsible. 

— gtinkwort can hardly be classed as a poisonous plant, but it is a highly in- 
digestible one, as the portion sent shows ; but if sheep have other food inside them 
when they go on to it, and wet is avoided, they do not come to much harm. Para- 
sites such as stomach worms, cAUse anaemia, and they cannot tlicu digest what 
otherwise they would. When lambs seem unwell, they will benefit by a few days 
course of Cooper’s worm tablets. 

“A, H. N., ” Quorn, has a foal, three months, which is getting crooked in front 
legs. 

Reply — The symptoms point to rickets, due possibly to constitutional weakness, 
Bo not do anything to the legs beyond rubbing them daily with a mild embroca- 
tion such as can be procured at any store, diluted to half its strength with olive 
oil. Give a tablespoon of compound syrup of phosphate of iron in a little milk 
twice a day. 

“E. J. M.,” Mount Wedge, has a chestnut gelding, subject to attacks of colic. 

Reply — This is often the case with chestnuts. Give 10 drops tincture nux vomica 
on tongue morning and evening for three weeks, and the attacks will diminish in 
severity. If severe, give a teacup ful of spirit, preferably gin, half a teaspoon of 
essence peppermint, and J pint warm water. 

“J. P, D.,” Burnside, Strathalbyu, has sheep losing condition. . 

Reply — The reason sheep do badly in the Meningie scrub in winter is that they 
suffer from large parasites such as worms and flukes and microscopic ones, such as 
sarcosporidia, and the best way of treating them is to send them right away for a 
change of pasture for some months. A lick that may do some good would be salt 
31ba., .sulphur 11b,, sulphate of iron 11b., slaked lime 11b., bonemeal lib,, and mo- 
la-sses meal 41b.s. per 100 sheep. When sheep are noticed to be bad dose thorn 
for a few days with Cooper’s tablets. 

‘ ‘ R. W. R., ’ ’ Rockleigh, desires information in relation to rye as feed for horses. 

Reply — In some parte of the world, Russia for instance, rye is fed^ to horses as 
grain, but it is not to be recommended, because of its difficult digestion. Still, it 
it is a case of necessity it can form a third of the grain ration crushed, hut it 
should be given in very small quantities to begin with; at least a fortnight shoiila 
elapse before it is given in quantity. 

"R. H.,” Monarto, has a bull with lump inside right hind leg below kue« 
(f hock) as big as a man’s fist; seems to contain proud flesh. 

Reply — Apparently a fibrous tumor, resulting from an injury. If it is ® 
to tie a piece of whipcord tightly round the root of it, do so, and lot the gi'owt 
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slaugh off. If this eaimot be done throw the bull and sear it off ivith a hot iron 
A shovel nmkes a good imFement for the purpose, but as it holds a big surfLe of 
heat, hold a cold ahovet between it and Uie leg to i.reveut ch-irrinff 
Put equal parts of bJuestone and alum in a tiu in tlie ovLi for a^ l lTtr^two 
till burnt to a hne powder and dress daily with this til] healed If the oowde? 
fads off dress lightly with tar before applying. ^ powder 

“M. K. W,/’ Mount Wedge, lias a mare whieli went very lame off front 
suddenly whi In wheat carting; swelling between kn^e and .shJaldor; now on kS 
1 eply-FaiUng any injury to the foot, sucl, as a nail picked up and buried in the 
foot, which hould carefully searched, the syuiptuins seem to point to Lute 
synoviUs, and the following treatment may be tried .--Give iu drops tincture rhu« 
tox. morning and evenings in a little honey smeared on tJie mouth, Bathe the 
swellings well with hot water, and then rub iu a little of tincture rhus tox lor to 
iiiethylated spirit 1 pint. 

-W. H D./; Tintinara, has a foal, four montlis, whic), is losing condition and 
has sUme hanging from mouth; does not care to suck. 

Eeply—Exainine mouth well for grass st-ed.s causiog'^vclling of gums and throat- 
if these are not present the symptoms will probably be due to internal absce'-’ses 
in which caso get some acetozoue and dissolve as jiiudi as will lie ou a shilling in 
a teacup of water and give a tablespoon to the foal throe times a dav till reooLry 
sets ill, then twice a day for a week longer. Acclozono is, like manv other drugs 
very expensive now; it is put up in small bottles, and obtainable from chemists ' 
“A. <1. T.,” Warcowie, 1ms mare which was staked iu hind foot middle January 
stake pulled out two days after, free discharge, bathing, poulticing, embrocation • 
kg luueh swollen, painful, and discharging at hoof head, 

Ecply—The neighbor’s advice to throw and open ii]) the wound is very sound, 
aud sliould have been carried out tiiree niouUis ago. As the mare is in foal an 
accident in that direction must he expected. The treatment in the main ba.s been 
correct, but the applications of liniment were not :idvi<able while the indamnmtory 
condition was ax-tive. Having opened out the wound, and made sure there is noth- 
ing else to come away, take every precautiou to avoid the navicular joint when 
doing so. Apply spirit, of iodine twice a day fyr a week, poulticing with hot bran 
as well, then tho spirit onc.e a day till well, which latter eomlitionds not likely to 
come about unless the operation can be pei-t'ormed by a qualified veterinary sur- 
geon, as there arc so many tissues that may damaged by one who does not know 
the anatomy of the part thoroughly. 


“A, 0. B.,” Bute, has mare which appeared to be in foul in last July, but did 
not deliver. The milk dried away, was served again last October, and now is pass- 
ing stinking matter; has been doing so for three mouths, and has f.allen away to 
nothing, 

Heply — The foal was not passed in the first case aud became uuuninyfied. Ap- 
parently a later conccptioii took place, but this foul died and did not muminyfy, 
licnce the discharge. You are quite right in supposing the luischief is in the 
breeding bag, but why did you not ask for advice earlier ? I very much fear things 
have gone too far now for advice to be of much good. Surgical removal of the 
remaius is necessary. After removal the womb will have to be syringed out with 
a warm solution of -Condy, as much as will lie oo a shilling to ■2galls. of water, 
twieo daily. Ten drops of tiuctiiro pulsulillH each evening, Miid a similar dose of 
tincture arseiucnm each morning may do something to help. 


“ E. B. D.,’ •' Lameroo, hud a cow affected w'ith red water after calving. 

_ Beply — Satiafactory treatment for red water is ^Ib. Kpsom salts, loz. liquor 
forri pcrchlor., loz. ginger iu a quart of warm led wine, Freveution may be ear- 
ried out by giving tJio cow morning ami eveuiug for a fortnight before calving, 
hi drops of tioeturc arBeDieiiin. Tliis may be mixed wiili a spoonful of honey, and 
wiicarc'd on the nose or tongue, 

”0. W,,” Sandalwood, has a stolUou, age<l, wiiicli ran in paddock with mares 
ff'i- two months, when worked fell away, uiul very sluggish. Fed on half hay 
fliaff, half cocky chaff, dibs, oats, nud 'dibs, molasses. 

Heply— An aged stallion would very likely overdo himself with young mares, 
but liU present feed is very unsuitable' Two pounds molasses is far too much for 
3 I'orse, and will induce chronic iudigestuon, No weight of chaff and cocky chaff 
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is quoted, and the ration may be too much or too little, in eitlier case indigostion 
would result. Cocky chaff is very unsuitable for a stallion. The oats might be 
raised to 91bs. with advantage. It does not appear to be a ease for drugs so much 
as diet. But if he does not improve in ty month let me know. 

‘ ‘ H, C. P., ’ ' Honiton, Y.P., has a cow which chews bones but will not eat l)fine- 
nical, fell off after calving, and in spite of routine treatment seems at a sta.mlstiil. 

Keply — She is evidently suffering from lack of vitamines, which can bc^t bo 
supplied by lucerne or similar green fodder. Failing this, let her have twice daily 
half a teacup of ship 's limejuicc diluted with a little water, also once a day a 
tiiblespoon of dried yea.st in a pint of new milk warm. If after a week of this she 
picks up at all, give in addition to the milk and yeast a teaspoonfui of tiiictnvc 
ijux vomica. 

“ \V. H. A.,'- Saddleworth, has uew-born pigs, wliieh shake and twitcii; ^-au 
hardly put hind legs to ground. Sow good and quiet; always fat and well; verv 
cold day when 

Reply — The trouble chorea, or St. Vitus dauec, ami probably the piglets liuv, 
anticipated treatment by dying, but if not tlii'ee drops tincture nux vomica tlime 
times a day might help them. Tlio disease is nei vous, and when a sow is too fat 
the pigs suffer in development; tlie eold day was also partly responsible. If they 
survive they will be more profitable as roast sucking pig than kept to grow into 
pork, as they will alw^ays shake and twitch. The sow is not necessarily to blame, 
but if her next litter should be like these then her duty in life will be to die. 

HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Reply supplied by the Horticultural In.stnictor, Mr. Leo. Qi in'n.] 

‘‘A. J. G.,'’ Lyruj) — (1) The residue from the acetylene generator consists pria- 
cipally of water-slaked liiiio. It should not be dug in fresh around the roots of trees 
or vines, but sjucad to dry into jiowdor, when it may l)e scattered thinly over the 
surface of the soil, and harrowed or weathered info the soil by the action of rihu. 
(2) Lime sulphur spray should jwove useful in checking oidium mildew on grajie 
vines, even if applied as late as the [ireseiil, as it should destroy many spores. (:-Ji 
The sulphate of iron atul sulphuric a<id wash is used upon grape vines in winter to 
destroy the resting forms of the authracnose or black spot of the vine. It is 
swabbeti on to the spurs and rods with a mop, ami should not be allowed to freely 
touch the flesh or cdothing of the operator, as its aetioii is very caustic. The 
titles used for a small area ai'e a jiproxinialely 2cmbs. of iron sulphate, lilt, snlpliuric 
aci<l, and olgalls. of hot water. The crystals of iron are put in a wooden or eartlieu- 
ware vessel, and the acid poured over them. Tlieii the iiot water is .added whilst the 
mass is stirred with a wooden [tadtile. It is well not to make any more than will 
be used in a day’s work. 


POISONING BIRDS AND MICE. 

The following partieulars relative to the ns(‘ of strychiiitie foi’ 
poisoning birds and mice have been supplied by the Director of 
Chemistry (iMr. AV. A. Hargreaves, M.A.) : — ‘‘The proper propoi'tioas 
to use for poisoninpr mice arc Ihush. of wheat to loz. bottle of strych- 
nine. If ordinary strychnine is used it will retpiirc to be dissolved 
in acetic acid and water in the following proportions ;—J’2 fluid ozs. 
of strong acetic acid (not glacial) and ‘24 fluid ozs, of water. 
Soluble strychnine can be dissolved in water alone. The solution is 
poured on the wheat in an earthenware vessel and stirred wadi until 
the wheat has soaked it up. The wheat is then spread oul^ to du- 
Kerosine tins would do for the mixing if smaller quantities '’GT 
used.” 
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BARRENNESS IN LIVESTOCK. 


TUe Principal of the Pose\v'orthy Ai^ricultuval College, ilr. W, J 
Colcbatch, llSc, ^(Agric.), i^I.R.C.V.S., rieliwinl the “following 
(livss at the Conference of South-Eastern Jtrauches of liie Agricul- 
tural 13 urea ii:— 

Of all the misfortunes that dog the footsteps of tlie stockniaster 
the loss of increase is by far tin* most so’ious. Apart froin the heavv 
monetary losses that jnay be occasione'd therein-, when tlie disaster 
affects large numbers, or when stud animats ai'e concerned, there is the 
deep disappointment of the bj'ecder who is earnestly endeavoring to 
improve his stock. In etfect, he is deprived of the opportunity of 
exercising his skill as a breeder, and since, willi the exci'ption of pigs, 
farm stock reproduce but once in each year, the loss of time is a inatter 
for grave concern. 

The extent to which infecundity (‘xists amongst oiu- flocks and herds 
is greater than is generally believed, Iji the '•Thoroughbred 8tnd 
Book’' it is shown that 26.64 per emit, of the mares are infertile or 
slink their foals, T'he Koval Coinmission on Horse breeding con- 
oluded that 40 per cent, of the mares chosen for breeding fail to pro- 
duce foals, whilst in the French studs 40.44 per cent, proved barren. 
With small slock, infertility is less iTeiiiieiitly observed, but the 
average loss with cattle amounts to aimnt 20 per cent. The above 
%iircs have inference to what may he regarded as noi'iiial conditioiJS, 
and when cirennistauct's more than usually nnfavorahh’ the wa.ste 
is very much greater, it behoves us, (hei'efore, to examine closely the 
e.xcifiug and contributory causes, in order that we may protect oil]-- 
Selves as far as pos.sibie from undue los.ses and vexatious failnre.s. 

In the first place I would draw clear distitielioti betwe^m the uiifriiit' 
fuli]es.s resulting from inability to procreate, and that due to in- 
capacity to deliver and rear healthy otfs[)]'ing. Koth conditions are 
efjiially disastrous to the breeder, but the latter is under his control 
to a greater extent than the former, 

IX.VBU.ITY TO PkOCIvKaTE. 

Inability to procreate may be due to a stei'lle condition of either sex, 
hut generally speaking tlie t’aiilf lies with the female. It is sufficiently 
obvious that permanent infertility in tlie male would be (|uickly de- 
leted, and it is only in the ease of tenijiorary los.s of power to propa- 
gate that doubts could arise. It is true that male animals, tlirough 
kng-eoutiiiued .sexual n^straint, excessi\e stud work, plethora, debility, 
injury, or disease may be rendered iimAWtain sires, and where there 
are gi'ounds for suspicion, the facts should be closely inquired into. 
Asa rule, however, the mah^ animal is eh'ared of re.sponsibility by re- 
lerciice to the results of his mating with other females, and. it tlien 
f'^inain.s to discover whether tlie failure to conceive indicates a comli- 
hoii of sterility in the female, or merely physiological iiieompatability. 
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This can be only determined positively by successive matings with one 
or two other males, although it is well to have the generative tract 
examined beforehand, in order to avoid useless effort . 



Gf.NERATIVB OF THE MaRE; ISOLATED A\I» PaRTLV OpKNED, 

1, I, Ovaries; 2, 2. Fallopian Tubes; 3. Pavilion of the Tube, Externn] tace; 

4. Ibid., Innev Face. Showing the Opening in the Middle ; o. LigaruentoftheOvai p, 

6. Intact Horn of the Uferus ; 7- A Horn Opened: H. Body of the Uterus, Upper 
Face; 9. Broad Ligament ; 10, Cervix, with its numerous folds ; ll. Cul-de-sac of 
the Vagina; 12, Interior of the Va-ina, with its Folds of Mm^ous Membrane; 

13. Urinary Meatus and its Valve; 17. Clitoris; IS, 13- Labia of tlie tuha. 

19. Inferior Commissure of the \ uh a. 

Assuming that the reproduclive organs are apparently noriiial. tmd 
that pairing with different mates has proved ineffective, it is a 
deductinu that we have to deal with an animal incapable of bi’eetuub 
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under existing conditions, and the only feasible plan is to modify these 
circumstances. The refractory animal should either be moved to 
another district, with dissimilar climatic and field conditions, , or else 
the diet should he varied so as to add tone to her system and stimulate 
tiie sexual powers. These changes, however, may also yield negative 
j-csults, and there is then strong presumptive evidence that we are con- 
fronted with a case of incurable sterility. This may he due to inability 
to produce living egg cells, a condition often associated mth a 
weakened constitution, resulting from inbreeding, a blocking of 
the female tube that conducts the eggs from the ovary to the womb, 
or simply to an indisposition to breed. Animals that are bred 
for the first time after many years of their breeding period have 
elapsed are apt to lose the sexual instinct and procreative faculty, and 
we have other instances of permanent sterility in hermaphrodites, free- 
Tiiartins, and many hybrids. 


With regard to mares, it may be remarked that some can only be 
depended upon to breed every other year, the intervening season being 
given up entirely to the care of the foal. We have also to recognise 
that some animals, although by no means infertile, are habitually 
‘'shy’’ breeders, and therefore frequently unpi'ofitable. 

Next let us consider the case of those females that have been found 
defective upon examination. There are a number of possible causes 
of barrenness that are discoverable by exploration. For example, the 
essential organs — ovaries — may be cystic or affected by tuberculosis, 
'‘tiie generative system may be the seat of inflammatory processes, 
tumors, abscesses, or cysts ; it may be obstructed by strictures, dis- 
placements, adhesions, a tough persistent hymen, or the accumulation 
of fat in the finer tubes. Further, the entrance of the womb, which as 
a rule is a tube of small calibre wfith very thick muscular walls, may be 
temporarily ocehidod by reason of nervous spasm, or permanently so 
through induration supervening on stvere inflammatory conditions. 
Again, it may happen that the afterbirth, a mole, or (wen a foetus, has 
been retained within the womb, or that the surface of the gemtal pas- 
sages is coated with a macoid or mueo-punileut secretion, which des- 
troys the vital ity of the ‘ ' seed . ” 

Many of those conditions may he detected without trouble and m 
not a few of them slight surgical interference will urnish a eo^te 
wmedv. There arc others, however, such as f or 

malignant growths, atrophy, or fatty "'S I 

finer channels, and super-sensitiveness of ’ 

spinal cord disease, that defy all known nietliods o rea men . 

Probably the coniuioiiest troubles that call for attention on the part 
of the stockbreeder are 

1. Nervous irritability, leading to excessive ^ 

ejoclioa of the seminal fluid. To nashcoldCto 

second service, following cjosely upon die ’ the animal to take 
over the animal immediately after mating, 

exercise. In some cases good results have been obtained By mating 
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the animal when she is physically exhausted. It may happen, how- 
ever, that the hyper-sensitive nervous system refuses to be quietened 
and barrenness results from failure to hold the fertilising elements! 
The only satisfactory way of bringing such females into “use” is to 
resort to artificial means of effecting impregnation. 

2. Acid mucus in vagina and womb. The reaction of this secretion 
may be tested with litmus paper, and if acid it may be corrected bv 
injections of an alkalijie solution prior to service. 

3. Closure of entrance to womb. This condition is frequently met 
with in mares and cows, and when present it renders conception an 
utter impossibility. By manual dilatation just prior to mating an 
open passage can usually be obtained ; but if not, resort must be had 
to the use of relaxing dressings, such as belladonna ointment. 

4. Relaxation of the mouth of the womb. The womb in these cases 
is generally ballooned, and its mouth is widely expanded. Whilst 
this permits of the free entry of semen, it also allows it to escape, and 
barrenness not infrequently results. Cold astringent lotions should be 
syringed in before service, and, if necessary, the artificial system 
should also be adopted. 

5. Condition and diet. Animals required as breeders should never 
he allowed to lay on fat to excess. The diet should not be lacking 
in flesh-forming elements, nor should it contain too large a proportion 
of fats, sugars, and starches. A plethoric condition is probably more 
inimical to breeders^ interests than the opposite extreme, but both 
should be avoided as far as possible. An underfed, over-worked animal 
often produces imperfectly ripened eggs, and in any event she is quite 
unfitted to the task of developing and sustaining a foetus in addition 
to herself. 

Lnability to Produce Vlvdle Offspring. 

In stock work we frequently come across instances in which female 
animals, although quick to conceive, lack the power to carry their 
young for a full term, or to so nourish them during gestation that 
when born they are capable of entering upon a separate existence. 
When pregnancy is interrupted in this way, the effect upon the mother 
will be more or less serious, according to the stage at which the niisliap 
occurs. If it takes place within a few weeks of conception, the accident 
may not even be noticed, and the first evidence that abortion has 
occurred will be the return of oestrum or heat. If, on the other hand, 
delivery should take place about mid-term, or at any subsequent time 
up to the 300th day for mares, 200th for cows, 140th for ewes, am! 
100th for sows, the consequences may be serious, especially if the 
young has been dead some time prior to birth. When delivery takes 
place shortly before the expiry of the noririal period, and the foetus 
is sufficiently developed to maintain an independent existence, e^ell 
for a brief period, we have what is termed premature birth. Amongs 
farm stock cows are most subject to slip their young before 
the misfortune is by no means rare with mares and ewes. Sows, nm - 
ever, expel their young at the proper time almost without i 

In the non-contagious form of abortion, the young are generally ta. 
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i]i the early part of pregnancy ; but when an outbreak of the con- 
tagious disease occurs, the expulsion of ihe foetus is more frequent in 
the later stages. On the farm it is usually the non-contagious type 
that is encountered, and with a view to understanding the best means 
of combating it we will first incjuire into the nature of the complaint. 

It is generally conceded that some aiiiinals are naturally predis- 
posed towards abortion, and can only with difficulty be brought 
through to full term. _ If properly managed during the earlier preg- 
oaney, this weakness will tend to disappear with age. Other generally 
accepted causes are: — 

1. Rough, stormy weather or sudden and extreme changes in climate. 
The natural conditions under which most farm stock are kept in Aus- 
tralia inures them to inequalities of this character. It must be ad- 
mitted, nevertheless, that inclement weather will often hasten the 
actual hour of birth aniongst animals due to produce young, How- 
m'cr, except in an occasional instance, when an animal prone to abort 
is affected, I doubt if it influences appreciably the. number of abortions 
amongst farm animals. Still, for the sake of both mother and off- 
spring, it is wise to allot fields that afford good shelter to stock heavy 
in young. 

2. Faulty feeds and feeding. Bulky, innutritions fodders, by load- 
ing up the alimentary canal, cause indigestion, impaction, and tim- 
pany, and thus bring undue pressure to bear upon the gravid uterus 
or womb. This condition is fraught with great danger to both the 
mother and its offspring. The appearajice of colicy pains leads to 
violent struggling, straining, and frequently heavy falls. In such 
cireiimstances there is always imminent danger of abortion. 

Again, food of poor quality, such as musty chaff' or grain, rusty 
or smiit-infested hay, or mouldy silage are very liable to set up diges- 
tive disorders, which may react prejudicially on the woinb and its con- 
tents. Ergot on rye or pasture grasses, which is credited with 
pcbolic action, is rarely met with in Australia. 

T Large drinks of cold water, particularly when the food canal is 
almost mnpty, as after a long journey, are a source of danger, and 
dirty foetid water or frosted herbage cannot be consumed without 
risk. 

4. Violent and sudden exercise, heavy fatiguing work, especially if 
?ivcn intermittently, working between naj'row shafts, backing heavy 
loads, and over-riding and nv(U'-(l riving, are all to be avoided with 
pregnant animals. 

0 . Severe frights, excitement, and fear are liable at any time to 
bring about a miscarriage, hence it is well to recognise that rough 
handling, cruelty, the use of a spur, and the reprehensible practice or 
dogg'ing pregnant stock, may have serious conse(pienccs. 

6, Diseases of a serious character, whether the womb and its con- 
knts be involved or not, are a potent cause of abortion, and it is often 
impossible to carry out proper treatment without increasing the ns 
already occasioned by the severity of the symptoms. Drastic purga- 
tives, for instance, tend to stimulate the muscles of the wmmb, ye in 
eertain ailments they cannot possibly be dispensed with. 
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7. In addition to the foregoing, there may be mentioned several 
other causes of minor importance, namely, railway travelling, slopino 
floors, slips and falls, insanitary surroundings, enemata, and manual 
examination of the rectum or generative passages. 

Pkevention op Abortion. 

We are now in a position to consider what steps should be taken to 
shield breeding stock from abortion and its results. Obviously the 
dangers already referred to must be avoided altogether or reduced to 
a minimum. Where a natural predisposition to abort is known to 
exist, the interval between successive impregnations should be ex^ 
tended, so as to allow at least a year’s rest. Sometimes a few precur- 
sory signs, such as restlessness, switching of the tail, turning to the 
flank, abnormal foetal movement, and possibly some straining, may he 
observed, and prompt action should be taken to suppress them. First 
and foremost, the animal should be isolated in a darkened stall and 
kept as quiet and comfortable as possible. The food should be concen- 
trated and easily digested, the water should be pure, and in cold 
weather the body should be amply covered. If labor pains are ap- 
parent, have the belly gently hand-rubbed. Impending abortion may 
be checked in this way, particularly if sedatives are administered al 
the same time. When the pains are severe, and cannot be allayed in 
this way, there is very little hope of saving the life of the foetus. Al- 
though the contagious form of abortion affects larger numbers of stock 
at any one time, and is therefore more to be dreaded, I do not propose 
to discuss it on this occasion, as I hold the opinion that it should only 
he dealt with under the guidance of a qualified veterinary surgeon. 
It is sufficient for the present purpose to instance it as one of the most 
important sources of unfruitful ness in cows and mares, and to state 
that the institution of proper measures will enable us to control its 
effects. 

Management of Pregnant Animals. 

In the management of pregnant animals, apart altogether from the 
danger of abortion, we have to consider the general preparation of 
the mother and young for the act of delivery and their subsequent 
w'elfare. There are no special laws to propound, but the rules that 
apply generally to all stock must be more rigidly observed with preg- 
nant animals. The precautionary measures already cited in eomice- 
tion with abortion apply generally throughout pregnancy. In addi- 
tion, I would point out that the greatest losses invariably occur wheiv 
stock arc pampered. All pregnant animals are improved in general 
health by exercise. Working stock should be kept at their customary 
duties until within three or four weeks of full term, and in my ex- 
perience they are all the better if given light duties to within a few 
days of parturition. To some extent this depends upon the tempera- 
ment, animals of a placid and lympliatic type being safe to work later 
than those of a more excitable nature ; but there are a few cases in 
which slow work will not prove beneficial towards the end of preg- 
nancy. Even pregnant sows are all the better for a run at pasture 
throughout gestation. The tendency towards obesity should be 
guarded against, especially in the early stages of pregnancy, wmeii 
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tliere is a tciideney for the iMther to lay on eondilion at the expense of 
file toal. The diet stiould be made rielier and less bulky as devcloo- 
,„eiit proceeds, and the bowels should be iiinintained in a healthy eon- 
Milking cows are eotnmoiily milked riglit up to calviug if they 
j„v yielding well, but having regard to the interest of the calf it would 
be better practice to dry them off during th,. seventh month and 
jrgulate the feed according to the comiitinn, in order to guard akinst 
„iilk fever. As the date of parturition aiMuoaches, pi-ei/nant animals 
diould he turned into a field, when they ean hi* kept under close sur- 
veillance in case of accidents. Flocks of lambing e^^'es and sows about 
to farrow should be disturbed as little as possi'oJe^ 


Management at the Time of pAirruRnTox. 

A little assistance is often required at parturition with all kinds of 
aoiiieslicated animals, and if given in good tijue, a difficult and perhaps 
fatal complication may be obviated. It is most important to attend to 
the young as soon as delivery has taken place; not 'infrequently they 
are born in an exhfiiisted condition, and rf'ijuire to be promptly stimu- 
lated, in order to enable them to hold on to life. First see that the 
nostrils are not covered with membrane or blocked with mucus; next 
set about strengthening the respirations by moving the tongue in and 
out, blowing violently into the nostrils and month, working the limbs, 
and applying brisk friction to the body sui-face. Weak respirations 
may be strengthened by administering a little brandy and water. The 
cord must be examined to see if it is broken or is still intact. If broken 
off about the right distance from the belly, and if hemorrhage is 
negligible, it is sufficient to Mash the sltinip. If, liou'ever, it is im- 
i)T(ik(‘ii, or if the stump is bleeding profusely, it must be ligatured. 
Before severing the unbroken cord, it is important to notice M'hether 
the afterbirth is still adhering to the mother or not; if it is, the cord 
tiiusl be ligatured in tivo places and severed in between, otherwise the 
dam may suffer the loss of blood whieli she can ill afford to spare. At 
the moment of parturition, a little geniie traction is usually all the 
assistance tlmt the mother requires. When difficulties ari.se, the bowels 
Slid bladder sliould be emptied, the passage well oiled, and such help 
in correcting abnormal presentations and positions as the stockman’s 
experience and skill will enabh' him to offer, should be given, wu'th due 
regard to the importance of cleanliness throughout the operation. 


Management of Animals .vftf.r Partltution. 

Immediately after birth has taken places the dam should be alloMT.d 
to rest, except in cases of extreme exhaust ion, when a stimulant should 
he at once, administered. One of the first cravings of the mother will 
be for a drink of water, and when this has been satisfied, she Mill 
usually attend to her offspring. The mother s chief needs at this 
liiue are an ample supply of milk-p>roducing food and plenty of fresh 
'vfiter. The cleanings need not be interfered M'ith for a Mdiile, but if 
they are not shed naturally within 12 hours of birth in the case of 
■uai'cs, and 24 hours for e(fws, they must be carefully separated and 
removed. If the milk flow be deficient, diet should be a mixed one, 
consisting of green grass or lucerne, MUth chaff, crushed oats and bran 
fed damp. An occasional mash of bran or boiled barley is also helpful. 
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Mares should be given three or four weeks complete rest after foaling 
anJ if, when put to work, tiie foal is not allowed to accompany its 
mother, it should not he permitted to suckle her till she has cooled 
down and had some of the heated milk in the udder withdrawn. Poals 
should he allowed to suckle at least three times a day during working 
hours; if long periods elapse between meals, digestive disorders ensne 
as the result of engorgement. The fiiuelion of the first milk or colos- 
trum is the same in all classes of stock — it acts as a laxative, serving to 
clear the passage of the accumulated and often inspissated secretions 
w^hich block up the lower bowel. To assist this action it is a counvion 
practice in some stables to give all foals a dose of oil within a h-w 
hours of birtli. 

This brings me to the conclusion of my remarks upon unfruit fulness 
in livestock. I liave indicated some of the chief reasons why our 
flocks and herds do not multiply more rapidly, and I also have cmlea 
vored to point out to \\hat extent and in what manner those in charge 
of breeding stock may exert themselves to maintain this loss through 
breeding troubles at the lowest possible minimum. In so doing, I have 
attempted to place before you certain facts that should prove at once 
interesting and beneficial to all who are interested in tlie breeding of 
livestock. 


WHITE ANTS. 

To prevent ants from working their way ijito a wooden building 
it is essential that the Imilding should lie erected upon jarrah or red 
gum stumps, the ends let into the ground being first well charred witli 
tire, and tarred in addition if possilile (says .Mr. J. Pauli, hield Kngi- 
iieer). The top of the stumps should be sawn off horizontally at lloor 
plate level, and a strip of flat galvanized iron (projecting ;]in. or 
4in. bevond faces of stump all round) lie secured to them. _ Should 
the white ants work their way up the stump, the galvanized i?‘on will 
stop them. The lloor plates should then be seeiiri'd to the stumps on 
top of the galvanized iron. As an additional precaution the floor 
joists are often payed over, especially I he ends, with a wlule ant ex- 
terminator, also the under side, and joints of flooring boards, bottom 
lengths of studs, &c. 

The main thing to look out for is that plenty of light and air caii 
circulate under the Imilding. On no account whatevei' should any 
earth be in contact ^vith the timber. 
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SOLANUM ROSTRATUM.-A NEW WEED PLANT. 

[By Profes.sor T. G-. B. Osbohx. M.Se,] 

Solanum rostmtum (Dim.), a plant frojii 1h(; south niul west of the 
piiitod States of America, has recently been sent into tlio Department 
of AtrriciiUure as a weed by the District Council of Nirines. As this 



is npiiari-ntlv tho first rrcoi'd of the plant in South Australia, a short 
feeriptioii may be useful to assist fanners ami others interested m 
limiting the spread of undesirable iveeds to recognise it. 

The plant is an annual and groirs eivct. «ifh steins as much as 2ft. 
high, hranehitig free);-. 11 is fhieklv eovered ndth yelloivish star- 
Jihapcci hairs, and also numerous ycllou, .spinc-lihe pmckies. ese 
a 
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latter are often nearly half an inch long, and make the plant very 
objectionable to handle, either green or dried. The leaves are oval 
in shape, irregularly lobcd with two or three deep indentations on 
each side. They, too, are prickly along the main veins. 

The flowering clusters are freely produced at the side of the stem 
the flower stalks being exceedingly prickly. The calyx also is densely 
covered with prickles; it remains after the petals have fallen, ami 
almost completely encloses the berry. The fruit thus is an intensely 
prickly burr, an inch or so in diameter, including the spines. It is 
thus unlike the tomato- like berry of the Sodom apple and other 
solanums. 

The petals are five in number, and form a yellow star. One of the 
stamens is much longer than the remaining four, and curves upwards 
at the front (anterior side) of the flower. From this feature the 
specific name vast rat lun (beaked) is derived. 

Solanum rostraium has received a number of popular names, the 
most general in its native United States being buffalo burr, a name 
given it by the pioneers from its prevalence around old buffalo wallows 
in the prairie States. Other names are pincushion or spiny night- 
shade, sand burr, Texas or Mexican thistle. The names are all more 
or less descriptive of the main characteristic of the plant- -its 
sp ini ness. 

Though new to South Australia, the buffalo burr was first recorded 
in Australia by iMr. Maiden, in New South Wales, in 1904. In 1910 
Professor Ewart recoixled it for Victoria under the name of S.olnuum 
h (■ i ( ra » drum. { P ursh ) . 

Since the plant is an animal, and seeds freely, there is every reason 
to expect its rapid spread in the State unless care be taken to destroy 
it before it becomes established. It is said to behave as a “ tumble 
weed" in the United States, the stem breaking off from the root and 
being blown along before the wind. In its progress the seeds are shed, 
in a manner familiar to those who know the “roly-poly” {i^ahoh kah) 
of the north and saline area.s in this State. Buffalo burr might become 
a serious nuisance, especially upon waste places in districts where the 
soil is light and sandy. Like all solanums, it is more or less poisonous, 
but; its spininess will prevent stock or cdiildren from eating it. 

Plants of buffalo burr should be pulled up before they fruit. A 
year's seeding in this, as is many other eases, is likely to mean itian\ 
years’ weeding. 
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BREEDING HORSES. 


CAKE AND ATTENTION NEEDED. 

The Goverument Vetcrinaiy Leelurei’ (Mr. F. E. Place B Se 
M.R.O.V.S.) recently delivered an address Ijetoi-e the ii'ieml)ers of 'the 
y'ooiialpyii Branch of the Agricultural Bureau on the siihjeet of the 
care and attention of breeding horses. Mr. Place said * 

The first and chief necessity is a breeder’s eye— that is, a native 
knowledge of the habits of the animals in one's care. They each have 
tlieir individual peculiarities, which must be tlie object of study by 
the breeder, and it is not given to every man to become a brt'cder in 
a successful way, simply because he does not live in sufficiently close 
touch with his stock; and this is especially the case in South Austi-aiia, 
where the team is regarded too much in tlie light of being a tractive 
force rather than attractive creature.s. 

One can lay down no hard and fast lines or code of rules to be 
followed in breeding, because success in that line is a matter of in- 
dividuality and fitness in its broadest sense. One man will fail with 
the best of animals at command, and another will command success 
from the most unpromising material by careful observation of in- 
dividual characteristics and by culling ruthlessly. 

If the sheep industry of South Australia had been carried on after 
the lines of horse breeding in this State, it would not be where it is 
now; a very moderate ram worked to death oji inferior ewes ^yould 
not build up studs of world- w’ide renown ; and yet a low'-prieed stallion 
is supposed to be able to serve an unlimited number of mares of all 
sorts of nondescript types, and leave a good number of well -shaped 
foals. It is not in the nature of things that this should be. 

The constant acquisition of new facts forcibly brought before one by 
the failures of the past is perhaps the most salient point in a breeder's 
passage Emm niferiority to succe.ss, and if a man cannot profit by the 
lessons dearly learnt he will ne^’er make a successful breeder. What 
those lessons wdll be will appear wuth startling distinctness, especially 
in a district in w'hich the industry is comparatively young; but at the 
same time mistakes can be, perhaps, more olumply remedied in a young 
country than in an old-established district where the amount of capital 
invested in breeding controls to a great extent the fashions to be 
followed, 

Failukes. 

Failures are often attributed to the i'oree of heredity, and it may be 
so, especially wdien the fault lies witli the Jnimaii factor, who is ever 
ready to blame anyone but himself. It sounds well to bow' the head 
f'cneath the martyr’s crown j, and blame 1iie force of heredity for faults 
in one’s own methods. It should be borne in mind that the successful 
lines wore founded and fixed by men who troubled their heads little 
«Jhont this ism or that ology, but who had a keen eye for beauty, and* 
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knew the form they wanted when lliey saw it ; so they eliminated weak 
nesses of constitution and special defects by mating the types they de 
sired, regardless whether they conformed to the mathematics of one 
ism or the geometry of another. Far be it from me to decry the value 
of scientific observation, that infinite capacity for taking pains which 
leaves the w’orld the richer by many facts of value; but it does 
appear to mo that in South Australia there is too much of the (ireek 
philosophic spirit, the desire to worship the unknown, and too little of 
Roman sturdiness, the will to better conditions as we find them. Jn 
horse breeding, in particular, the blunt adoption and improvement of 
things as they are will be inure profitable than the seeking after ideal 
perfection that is unattainable. To hitch one’s wagon to the stars 
often involves a nasty fall when the rope snaps, and he who follows the 
furrow avoids that, even if his gear is faulty. 

The advantages of free crossing or the failures of in-breeding may 
well form the subjects of academic discussion, but the fact remains 
that in a district such as Coonalpyii, if one grants to breed, one has to 
Lake the stallion offering, and mate him with the mare as she is. But 
that is no reason wdiy the stallion should not be the best obtainable, and 
that as the mares come on they should not be each generation better 
than the last. Individual keenness wall do much, but co-operation W'itl 
do more. Some six years ago Professor Lowrie laid before Congres.s 
his scheme for breeding dubs or societies, and with but one or two ex- 
ceptions his sound business proposition fell on deaf ears. In years 
to come another Pharoah will arise w-ho knew" not Joseph, and people 
will say “Ho'iv wise: why was this thing not done before?” 

Districts like Coonalpyii are essentially those in ivhich the provision 
of a good sire by co-operative effort would quickly respond by the 
betterment of the stock. 

A horse, that is shapely and sound, full of pluck and good lenqier. is 
not picked up cheaply at any time, and a club could better afford to 
obtain such an one than an individual. I know" that ‘‘so many men. so 
many opinions.” holds good: but if so many men are out to get a 
good horse, the differences in their opinions are an advantage ratlier 
than othemvise. for they will represent the general average. 

The Care op the Horses. 

Having got your horse, keep him well. Nothing has shocked 1110 
more than the disgraceful conditions under which really good stallions 
are kept in South Australia during the off season, in close, dark, dirty 
stables, deprived of exercise, light, and air. They lay on fat. so ^h-At 
they come out in the spring like grubs that have lived underground. 
Then they must have physic to brighten their coats, sweating rugs and 
lots of grootriing in order that th(‘y may shine and take the eye with 
their fat. 

Let the horse live a natural life, with the collar on bis neck, fcee to 
breathe fresh air and revel in tlie sunshine. No matter if his coat he 
long, so that it lies down and glistens; he will soon shed it when the 
spring comes, and then under his short coat the outlines of hi.s n-'uscies 
will stand out as if carved in marble, springy as steel. He will not 
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girth as much round his belly as the blubber carrier, but round his 
iieart, whence comes his pride, he will girth more. The stallion as a 
worker shows what his stock will be, and bis temperament depends to 
a great extent on his upbringing. He learns bad manners from his 
groom ; if he is handled firmly and kindly as he grows up he is a horse, 
not a man-eating beast. 

The Mare. 

The mare is as we find her, but ii she is a fair average type she will 
drop foals that will be a credit to her if the sire is better than she is. 
While she is in foal she should live a natural life, working fairly right 
up to the time she foals. Should she in stony or stumpy country? 
Yes, certainly, if commonsense is used in loading her. She should 
not be squeezed in the middle of the team, but, where possible, have 
the off side place, and be the one horse too many in tlie team; it is far 
better that than the team should be under horsed, aiid she straining 
to do more than her share. If she is young, remember that she has to 
develop herself as well as provide for the growing foal, so that her feed 
should be generous and her work divided into comparatively short 
periods. Over-long working, as at seed time, is llie worst thing that 
can happen to a mare. The weariness induced has a very bad effect 
both upon her and the corning foal; while, on the other hand, they 
both benefit by fair and regular work. Geiiei‘ous feeding does not 
mean one bag of cocky chaff and two bags of sand, but good cluiff and 
bran, and when oats are cheap a few pounds of crushed oats gradually 
added as she grows heavy. 

As foaling approaches, salts and so forth may be needed occasionally, 
but bran, clean hay, natural grasses, or moderate amounts of lucerne 
or berseem wdll be much more valuable. 

Foai.ixg. 

Where should the foal be born? In the open whenever possible, 
book at the mare in her free state ; she wanders off to some secluded 
lair, where water and feed can be had easily, aiid iiurses Ikt foal and 
herself away in the quiet. Out in the open she can -put forth those 
very strong muscular forces which parturition implies, which she is 
often afraid to do when cooped up in a not too roomy box shared by 
mouse-eaten bags, super., drill boxes, and an odd roll or two of barbed 
wire, because her owner is anxious for her welfare; .just as if the stais 
of heaven and the grass deu' laved ai’c not clean enough cover and bed 
for both dam and foal. Many a mare goes wrong in the foaling be- 
cause she is shy. and frets at the constant worry of a man wuth a 
lantern. He never used to come prowliiig round before, and now, 
when instinct tells hei* to get (iiiietly away by herself, every few hours 
be is poking around. If slie must foal indoors, have a peephole through 
which you can see her without disturbing her. 

Hoaling is a very (piick physiological act. and should require no as- 
sistance; those eases that do are outside the scope of this lecture, as 
Ihoy are entitled to detailed consideration. Interference with the 
navel is only desirable when, owing to extreme toughness, it does not 
break, when it may be taken round the fingers of each hand and tom 
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apart. It is better to do this than to cnt it, as bleeding is avoided. 
When navel ill is about a district, it is well to dip the end in tincture 
of iodine, hut tying is never desirable, as a dirty bit of tape or string 
will hold more germs than it will keep off. 

Cleaning should take place in a few hours, and if the afterhirtli has 
not then come away, take a split stick and wrap the darker inner part 
of the cleaning round it, rolling with a steady strain, until the outer, 
lighter, thicker part disappears inside. In a few moments all will 
come away cleanly, without internal interference, which is never de- 
sirable, although sometimes necessary when the cleaning has remained 
too long and become putrid. 

Should the foal not suck, see that its bowels are open. Removal of 
the foal dung or meconium by the finger dipped in glycerine will bring 
this about, or in obstinate cases a small enema of warm soapy water. 

Dislike to let the foal suck will involve inaDiy ingenious plans, but 
in the case of a nervous young mare a good sedative dose, such as 2oz. 
of laudanum, will bring about a drowsiness of which the foal will soon 
take advantage. Fomenting the udder with warm water and applying 
glycerine is sometimes necessary. 

Working the Nursing Make. 

Work is the making of the in*foal mare, but the undoing of the 
nursing mare and foal as well. If she is indispensable, then it is 
better to wean the foal early, for nature soon dries up the milk when at 
work, and hunger will drive the foal to eat. But if one is breeding 
for the sake of getting good horses, work must be so arranged that the 
nursing mare has nothing to do hut look after her foal. 

The foal heat comes on about the ninth or eleventh day, and lasts 
three days ; after that she comes in heat every three weeks, and remains 
on heat for a week. It is belter to put her to horse at the foal heat, 
when the great majority of mares that breed every year will eoneeive; 
but after that they are very uncertain while suckling their foal, often 
taking the horse freely, but not holding him, and thus throwing one’s 
calculations out as to the time of foaling, which may be taken as 48 
weeks from the time of conception. 

Mating. 

The psychology of horse breeding receives but scant attention. It 
is known that a stallion will nick better with certain mares than with 
others; hut the fact that the sire and dam have any choice in mating 
is generally ignored, though in the free state the way the stallion selects 
and protects his mares, and has his favorites even among them, is very 
marked, and mares, too, have a preference of mate which the average 
farm breeder takes no notice of. So that it is a poor policy, from a 
breeder’s point of view, to force a stallion to serve an uruvilling mare; 
the resulting foal, if there is one, will not be vigorous and lusty. 

Wlien the mare is in the middle of her heat one mating will ensure 
conception, and it is a needles.s waste of energy to give more. httk 
care and calculation in this resj)ect will enable a stallion to leave a 
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bigger percentage of foals, and those better ones than is the case where 
he is overworked on a less number of mares. 

Granting that the mare is well in season, tlie stallion should be led 
up to her sideways, so that if she lets out In* escapes the blow, and if 
this precaution is taken, sidelines and so forth can be dispensed with. 

Wearing journeys, unhealthy stable.^, too many mares at one place, 
too few at another, and he often gains a reputation for being an uncer- 
tain foal getter, simply because he is too busy early in tlie day and tired 
at the latter part. 

On the other hand, if he is not overworked early, he is more likely to 
stop his mares when they come to him at the end of a day’s work than 
when they are served early in the day and go straight to work. 

Allowing for the best procurable, both sire and dams, the character of 
the land and climate have much to do with the fixing of type ; and no 
greater mistake can be made than violent outcrossing with a view to 
suddenly improving a type, and the suitability pf surroundings must 
always be considered when choosing a foundation type. 


A Type fob the District. 

In a district such as Coonalpyn, where there is a tendency to grow 
Weedy, because of the newness of the pasturage, it will be better for 
some years to come to breed ou lines that leaji to lowness and compact- 
ness, rather than look to an immediate raising of the standard. There- 
fore’ with the class of mare available, I would suggest a stallion reared 
in a colder and wetter district, such as the lower South-Fast, rather 
than from the north, and because the mating of widely different types 
is never a snecess, he should he a compact horse of massive character. 
Because ‘'like produces like,” his pedigree should he reliable, in older 
that he may make his mark and leave his stamp upon his stock, such 
prepoteiicv laying the foundation for future improvement, which 
should be" more on the side of uniformity than of certain markedly 
better foals. A gradual raising of the standard will be tar more pro- 
fitable, both from the point of view of work or sale, than will bo the 
possession of one or two fine specimens. 

Then too there is somewhat of the torniatioii of a new type o be 
conaidekd, what in England at (he present moment they are toltong 
of as the “light heavy horse,” and to fix sueti a type mbreeamg must 
nlav its part Tvpe can be safely bred to mtb near relations when 
tbe'v are sound, but it is fatal to do so when they are t Ji jrord to 
wise is sufficient. Type can only bo ensured from sound stock. 

It is generally thought that the sire infiuciiees the shape, and the dam 
tbc^-dhonstftut™^ 

on thisf but certainly when the sire really mascul im ^ * 

sbonld be, he w-.ll leave his mark, and wyen t ie iime is a good brood 
iimre she will transmit a feminine charaetcr to liei 
One reason why the thoroughbred has 
draught breeds is that the course is a more Jyl I ” 

In the former to be the dam of a winner is to ''‘‘y. ™ , A have 

while in the ring a good female will win, 

a long winning career. On the coinsv uu lua 

but not be the dam of winners. 
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In endeavoring to fix a new type suitable for a district, it is otlen 
advisable to put a colt on the mares of that distinct, as he leaves a iiioi'e 
vigorous impress of his style than does an old horse. 

Shelter. 

Shelter is a point that in a wind-swept country must not be neglected 
and it is curious to notice on a cold, windy, and wet night horses will 
get to lee’sVard of a shed, but not go in. They seem to have an instinc- 
tive preference for sleeping out ; so that in a district such as the one 
under consideration, a hay or straw stack is much to be prefcri-ed. 
They can choose which side I hey like, they eaii tear out bedding if 
they wish, and can lake a bite whenever they feel inclined. 

Food comes last, but by no means least, for consideration. Coonalpyji 
with its limestone produces fodder very deficient in lime salts, especially 
the phosphates— salts absolutely necessary for the production of bone 
and size- and unless- they are available breeding will never be a suc- 
cess. There is no reason wdiy it should not be. They cannot be regin 
larly supplied in artificial form, such as licks and so forlli; but calcium 
is especially abundant in leguminous bays, in which phosphorus is also 
found freely when the seeds are in the hay, and in the growth of clovers, 
vetches, aiid so forth lies the keynote. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS, 

[By W. J. Sp AFFORD, Superintendent Experimental Work.] 


2,— VEITCH‘S WELL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

(Manager — Mr. L. Smith.) 

'Phis farm is situated in the hundred of Allen, 158 miles from Ade- 
laide, oil the Loxton Railway. It contains 3, SOU acres of land, the bulk 
of which is sandy, the remainder running to shallow light loam soils 
overlying bard limestone rock — conditions similar to thonsands of acres 
of suiTounding coiintry. 

The Season 1916. 

The year opened with but little rain for the cleaning of the fallows; 
January, February, and March together only produced 31 points, whilst 
the average for this period is 2.59 inches. At this particular farm this 
dry period was not a very g^'cat disadvantage, as the soils have iiol been 
cropped often enough yet to be very dirty with weeds. April also had 
very little rain, only 20 points being registered. During the next month 
filayj when good germinating rains are expected and are the rule, 
only 43 points fell as against an average of 1-| indies, but the weall^i* 
was such, and the falls so split up. that the seed germinated well dc- 
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spite the lack of total rain. From June omvarcls, right throughout the 
year no further trouble regarding rains was experienced, and every 
month showed rain in excess of the farm average for the same period. 
Thesfi rains were so good that a record yield, very much in excess of 
all previous crops secured, was harvested notwithstanding the fact that 
very poor seeding rains fell. The table following sets out in detail the 
rainfall registered at this farm since 1909 : — 


J^ninfall Distribution at Vdtch’ii Well, 1909‘J9l() 



1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. ! 

Means, 

1909-1916. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In, 

In. : 

In. 

January 

0-56 

0-26 

0-84 

— 

0-10 

0-31 

0-48 

0-18 

0-34 

February 

019 

0-32 

3-17 

0-29 

2-67 

0-56 



0-03 

0-90 

March 

0'66 

4-78 

0-65 

0-30 

3-22 

1-OG 

_ 

0-10 

1-35 

April 

0-15 

— 

0-03 

0-18 

0-14 

1-01 

0-51 

0-20 

0-28 

^'lay 

303 

2-16 

1-32 

— 

1-23 

0-52 

1-33 

043 

1-25 

June 

2-48 

2-09 

0-90 

3-95 

— 

0-35 

1-91 

1-97 

1-71 

July 

1-73 

1-41 

MI 

1-09 

0-53 

0-38 

0-63 

2-43 

1-16 

August 

224 

0-58 

; 0-66 

1 1-25 

0-67 , 

i ~ 

1 1-67 

4-01 ^ 

1-38 

September 

1-78 

■ 2-34 

■ 2-13 

: 1-33 

3-22 

j O-lo 

1-99 

2-57 ^ 

1-94 

October 

0u6 

1 0-88 

i 0-36 

; 0-34 

i-80 

0'15 

' 0-56 

L64 : 

0-79 

November. 

1-07 

i 0-69 

^ 0-77 

i 2-05 ■ 

0-68 

MO 

1 0-19 

2-04 ! 

1-07 

December 


; 0-68 

1-42 

■ 0-79 

0-69 

0'05 

0'56 

1-09 i 

0-73 

Total 

14-45 

1 10-19 

13-36 

111-57 

: 14-95 

6-24 

' 9-83 

16-69 

^ 12- 91 

Total “ Useful ” 
Rain (April to 
November) . . . 

13-04 

10-15 

; 7-28 

10- 19 

8-27 

j 3-60 

i 8-79 

15-29 

1 9-58 


“Useful-’ Kaixfall axd its Distribution. 

It is a fact of common knowledge that it is rot the total rain that 
falls during a year so much as the distribution of that I'ain which de* 
termiiies what the cereal crops shall be. To be able to see clearly what 
the distribution of the rain was it is necessary to divide the time that 
the crops are grown g into peidods wliieli we know by experience play 
a very important part in the crop growtli. The table lielow sets out 
clearly what was the distribution of tlie '' useful'' rainfall for the 
past season : — 

Distnhuiion of“Usef^d Rainfall in 1916 coniparafivchj with the 
Means from 1909-1916. 

Jleans frum 
1916. 1909 to 1916. 

In, Tn, 

Seeding rains (April-May) - — t‘53 

Winter rains (June- July) 2-8/ 

Spring rains (August-Octoher) hll 

Early Summer rains [November) 

As a rule, in our wheat- growing areas, particularly in low-rainfall 
<^istricts, the distribution of rain that we look for to grow crops is some- 
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thing as follows: — (1) Fair seeding rains to germinate the seed and 
give the young plants a good start; (2) quite twice the seeding rains 
during the winter (June- July) ; (3) fair rains again throughout the 
spring months (August-October) ; and (4) a couple of rains during 
the early part of November. In the later and better districts the late 
spring and early summer rains need to be more plentiful, and extended 
later into the year, These period rains all play an important part in 
what the crop will be, and in the average year the “seeding’’ rains, 
providing the others come in some sort of regularity, without big gaps 
between the falls, appear to have the greatest influence on the crops. 
"Wlicn the seeding rains are lacking it usually takes good winter and 
good spring rains and an extended season to make up for the deficiency. 
This is what happened this year, as a glance at the above table will 
show. Seeding rains were poor, winter rains good. Spring rains re- 
markably good, and early suinnier falls also heavy. This distribution 
of the rains and the total “useful” rain eoiuiteracted tlie lowness of the 
“seeding” falls, and the farm ended the season with its record yields. 
The comparatively large amount of rain recorded in early summer, 
accompanied as it was hy exceptionally cool weather, had the inevit- 
able result of producing very rank crops and delayed their ripening, 
with the result, even in a district like this with its low average fall, of 
badly lodging all varieties having a tendency this way. 

Crops. 

Again this year the only crops grown were the cereals wheat, oats, 
barley and rye, and in all cases, except the small area of rye, which 
was sown on autumn ploughing, were grown on fallowed land. 

Hay Cropa . — The crops for hay were sown in Field No. 5, which 
w'as ploughed from August 20th to September 21st, 1916, and worked 
throughout the year as hare, fallow. During the period April 15th to 
25th about 112 acres were drilled in, composed of approximately 37 
acres Algerian oats, 40 acres Baroota Wonder 'wheat, and 35 acres 
King’s Early wheat. Each block was drilled in with 601 bs. seed and 
Icwt. superphosphate to the acre. In Field No. 6 about nine acres 
of Silver Raart wheat '^vhich wms rather rank w'as cut for hay. and 
together '^vith a little more than five acres of headlands, brought up 
the area cut to 127.08 acres. As 'was pointed out under the heading 
of “rain distribution” the season favored strong gro'wth, and this 
'was show'n hy the hay return, which totalled 243 tons (stack ineasurc- 
nient) from the 127.08 acres, or an average yield of 1 ton 18cwts. 
271hs. per acre. That this is remarkably good for the district is 
easily realised if it be compared with the average hay retuni for ihe 
farm from 1910 to 1915, which was only 12cwt8. 371bs. 
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1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Hay Beturns—Veitch’s Wc4l, 1910-1916, 


Rainfall, 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

C- 

L. 

16-19 

S2-fXi 

82 

0 

0 

i;f36 

121 -.^O 

74 

18 

0 

11-57 

21800 

109 

0 

0 

14-95 

140 -GO 

70 

0 

0 

6-24 

lOO-(X) 




9-83 

158-00 

180 

0 

0 

Ki-GD 

129-51 

243 

0 

0 


Yield 
per Acre. 
T. C. L. 

I 0 0 

0 12 37 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 

Total failure 

1 2 88 

1 18 27 


Jlftans , 


12-91 


0 10 22 


Oat Crops. --For the first time oats were groi\ zi as a crop for grain. 
Part of Field No. 5, consisting of ahout 13 acres, was drilled in with 
Ubush. of seed and Icwt. superphosphate to the acre with Algerian 
oats. This crop made very good growth, and really n ouki have been a 
better hay than a grain crop, but the yield of 478hush. 371bs. from an 
area of 12.31) acres, or an average yi(;ld of 38hush. 2GIbs. to the acre 
is highly satisfactory. 


Barky Crops . — One of Die 6-rowed types of barley ^\•as grown again 
this year, but under much better conditions than was the case the pre- 
vious year. Between May 4tli and 7th about 20 acres of Field Xo. 5 
were drilled in ivith barley at the rate of oOlbs. seed per acre with Icwt. 
superphosphate and made good growth throughout the season. The 
yield of 517bush. 201 bs. from 20.10 acres, or 25buslL 371bs. per acre, is 
110 criterion of wliat the crop was. It was so rank in places that it 
lodged very badly, with the result that only a portion of the grain \vas 
.secured. 

Barley Beiurns — Veikh's Yikll, J916-19J6. 

Total Yield 



Year. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 



In, 

Acres, 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1915 


9-83 

22-72 

248 91 

10 46 

1916 


16-69 

20-10 

517 20 

25 37 

Jleaus 


13.26 

- 

- 

18 16 

Bye Crops.- 

—Only a 

very small plot of rye 

5vas sown. This 

was bar- 


vested for grain, and from an area of 0.36 aei'es, Shush. 121bs, was col- 
lected for an average of 8 bush. 531bs. jier acre, 

Wheat Crops . — Quite a number of varieties of wheats were sown 
this year, the seed of most of them being graded pure type seed from 
hoseworthy. As most of these varieties only occupied comparatively 
small blocks, it wfill not be until the 1017 harvest that pure type seed 
''dll be available for distribution from this farm. 
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Field No. 5.— As was pointed out when dealing with the hay, this 
field was not ploughed until the period August 20th to September 2lsl, 
mid from then on till seeding operations, was worked as circumstances 
demanded. Besides carrying hay, oats, and barley a number of varie- 
ties were drilled into this field, all at the rate of GOlbs. seed and Icwt. 
superphosphate to the acre, and they behaved as follows : — 


Wheal Varieties in Field No. 5, 1916. 




Total 

Yield 

Variety. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Yield. 
Bush. Iba, 

per A(-re. 
Bush. lbs. 


2'.57 

66 

16 

25 47 


2-d7 

58 

57 

22 .56 


2'50 

.53 

48 

21 31 

T?,j; 

2-02 

53 

12 

20 18 


12-34 

240 

40 

20 12 


2-.>2 

47 

6 

18 41 

TJsiLirt » 

2.57 

47 

16 

18 24 


2-.o7 

47 

1.5 

18 2 :; 

T 

2-59 

46 

20 

n .5:1 


2-59 

43 

47 

16 54 

T<"inrf'c 

2-.'37 

41 

m 

1() 0 


32-74 

456 

29 

13 .57 

RcARii^^ian 

1-33 

17 

33 

13 12 

Baroota Wonder 

2-60 

12 

4 

4 38 


Field No. 6.— 'Phis field was ploughed between July 23rd and August 
19th, and from then on till seeding time was kept free from weeds aiitl 
from surface crusts. From April 26th to :May 13th wheat was drilled 
into this field at the rate of GOlbs. with lewt. superphosphate to the 
acre, and the following varieties were used;— From April 26tli to May 
4th about 113 aci-es of Silver Baart ; from April 29th to May 4th about 
46 acres of Cumberland; from April 21st to May 61 h about 37 acrc.s of 
Federation; from May 5th to 9th about 59 acres of Yandilla Fing. and 
from iilay 8th to 13th about 87 acres of Baroota Wonder. In this same 
field experimental plots with Silver Baart wheat — details of which are 
showji later— w'ere drilled in between May 1st and 3rd. 


The results from the various wheats grown in this field are to be 
seen in the following table: — 


Wheat Varieties in Field 0, 1916. 


yield 


Federation 
Yandilla 
Barooia 
Oiml'prladd 
Silver Baart 


Variety. 

Area. 

Acres, 

Yield. per Acre- 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


36-75 

938 30 3- 



1.266 23 21 20 


, . , 87-09 

1 ,4.39 n 16 32 

,d 

46-24 

7.54 29 1 6 

irt 


1.280 16 l-'l 
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The yields per acre of the wheat grown at this farm since its incep- 
tion in 1908 have been k(;pt, and these, M ith the farm average for the 
eight years, are to be found in the following table;— 


Wheat Returm—Veitch^s WelL 19()1}-J915, 


Year. 

Rainfall, 

Ai'ea. 

Total 

Yield. 

Yield 
pec Acre. 


In. 

Acf<‘s. 

Busli. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

i<1(l9 

14-ln 

22-00 

396 0 

18 0 

1910 

1G19 

197- 50 

2,1 •'iC 0 

10 55 

Wll 

13-36 

020-00 

5,080 30 

8 11 

1912 

I1-G7 

5H9-0(j 

5,;544 IS 

9 45 

1913 



791-40 

4,742 28 

fi 0 


e-24 

951-00 

325 30 

0 21 

19lo * • 

0-83 

602-11 

6,681 51 

n 6 

1916 

J6-G9 

4(i7'74 

7,102 20 

17 2.5 

Means 

12-91 


~ 

10 13 


The returns obtained from individual varieties at this farm com- 
paratively to the general farm average for the separate years are shown 

below : — 

Yields of Varidies of Wheats— Vdf dr s Well, VjlOdBKi. 


Variety. | 

{ 

1910. 

1 

Bmeota Wonder ! 

B. L. 

1 24 0 

Windilla Kin<i , . 

■21 0 

Federation 

10 41 

Kinjj's Karly . - • 

1 15 0 

CninberJand .... 

14 27 

Silver Buart . . . 

i 0 30 

Queen Fan 

I •— 

Colic, l:p Kclipse . . 

1 — 

Walker's Wonder 

! ■“ 

Late (lluytus . . - 


Gluyas 

— 

T5canle<i dluyas. 

— 

Bed Russian . . 

“ 

Farm average . . 

10 5,5 


In. 

Uainfall 

10-19 


1911, 

1912. 

]9i;i 

1914, 

191.5. 

1910, 

Means. 

UtK!-!9!0. 

B. L. 

B I.. 

B. L. 

li. I- 

B. I- 

K. L. 

B. I., 

1 Od 

8 29 

8 27 

1 18 

12 43 

10 20 

1\ 19 

0 0 

9 14 

(1 fi 

Failure 

10 2 

21 8 

JO 56 

8 10 

10 53 ■ 

,5 48 

0 1 

0 48 

25 33 

10 34 

7 5 

9 38 , 

1 2() 

Fa ill ire 

13 20 

10 9 

9 23 

9 23 

11 5 : 

U 15 

U 7 

7 51 

10 26 

9 22 

8 9 

8 8 i 

<i 41 

n 19 

!> 48 i 

14 13 

8 7 


, 


~ 

— 

22 56 

— 


~ i 

-- 

— 


20 18 

— 


- ‘ 

! " 

- 


18 41 

-- 

i 0 50 

9 54 

: 5 4 

__ 


16 ,54 

_ 

1 -- 





13 57 

— 

I — 



— 

- 

13 12 

_ 

8 U 

9 45 

6 1' 

(1 21 

11 6 

17 2.5 

0 6 

1 Jn. 

In. 

ill. 

h. 

In. 

in. 

In. 

13-36 

11-57 

11-iV- 

0-24 

9-83 

iO-00 

12-91 


Exri;inMENT-\L 

Most seasons, mannrial and rate-of-seeding tests with wheat have 
been conducted on the farm, and for tlie past two seasons these expen- 
Meiiis have been conducted on the same, so that the results can be ta u 
lated together, and will possibly prove useful until permanent experi- 
mental plots are in going order. Silver Baart wheat was used this sea- 
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sou in botli series of plots, and the results for the past two seaso?)?; are 
to be seen in the two tables following 

Quantitative Fertiliser Tests — Veitch’s Well, 1915-1916, 

Tests on wheat sown at rate of 601bs. per acre — 

Means, 


Fertiliser per Acre. 

1915. 

1916. 

t9l5-19l6. 


Bush 

. lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Ko manure 

11 

52 

13 

39 

12 4.5 

jewt, superphosphate 

13 

15 

17 

7 

15 11 

|cwt, superphosphate 



- 

17 

40 


Icwt, supPTpliospbate 

13 

43 

18 

49 

16 16 

2cwts. superphosphate 

13 

40 

IS 

32 

16 6 

3cwts. superphosphate 

13 

19 

21 

31 

17 25 

Farm average 

11 

6 

17 

25 

14 lo 

Rainfall 

9-83in. 

16-69in. 

l3-26iu. 


Quantitative Seed Tests — Veitch’s Well, 1915-1916, 
Tests on wheat sown with Icwt, of superphosphate per acre. 


Mnan-i, 

Seed per Acre, 1915. 1916. 191.51910. 

Eusli. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


30lbs. vheat 

9 

47 

18 

9 

13 

58 

4olb3. wheat 

10 

9 

19 

1 

14 

35 

60lbs. wheat 

10 

45 

19 

5 

14 

55 

80lbs, wheat 

9 

57 

18 

39 

14 

18 

Farui average 

11 

5 

17 

25 

14 

15 

Rainfall 

9'83in. 

16-C9iii. 

13-26in. 


SOILS OF THE SOUTH-EAST, 


DRAINAGE, LIMING, AND CULTIVATION. 

At the Conference of South-Eastern Branehes of the Agricultural 
Bureau Mr. L, S, Davie {manager of the Governnient Experimental 
Farm at Kybybolite) delivered the following paper, giving impres- 
sions gained from experience in working land at Kybybolite. Mr. 
Davie said i — 

In character the Kybybolite soils range from chieliy light loams to 
heavy loams overlying ironstone gravel on a stiff clay subsoil, but 
the layer of ironstone gravel is not always present. We also imve a 
fair percentage of what is known as crabhole country, which has a 
large percentage of clay in the surface layers. The particles of soil 
are very fine, and they tend to run together under wet conditions, and 
to set extremely hard when dry. The winter rainfall of the district 
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is heavy, and the iiature of the soil, tog'ether with the g'encral 
Hatiiess of the country, tends to a more or less waterlogged condition 
during that period, the ground usually being saturated all the time. 
These natural conditions cannot give good rt-sults from pastures or 
from cultivated crops; the excess of water has robbed the soil of 
^jsseiitials necessary to fertility and good mechanical condition. The 
unsuitable mechanical condition is due to a deiieiejicy in lime, the 
original supply of which has been leached out in those, long periods in 
vliich the soils have been subject to saturation. The sourness of the 
soil is also due to this deficiejiey, which allows of the accumulation 
of injurious acids, produced from organic matter and from chemical 
reaction in the soil, and which require lime as a neutralising agent. 
Although lime dressings are necessary to produce the greatest degree 
of fertility in our soils, we cannot get satisfactoiy improvement from 
any application if we expose it to the same action as has already 
depleted the available supply; which brings us to the fact that 
drainage is the first necessity in the improvement of these soils. 

Drainage. 

Drainage will not only enable us to use lime, but it allows of proper 
mtion of the soil — a condition necessary to the chemical activity re- 
sponsible for a large proportion of the available supply of plant, 
foods. On the Kybybolite Farm, Mr. Colebarch inaugurated a system 
of open drains for carrying off the siu'plus water, which is cheap, 
aud within the reach of all ivho arc alivn to the lieiiefits to be ob- 
tained. Wc now have 19 miles of the.so drains, which are situated so 
as to take off the excess water as quickly as it is possible to do so. 
The open drain, although going a lojig '\ ay towards the desired end, 
cEmnot possibly be as ef£eeti\ e as the nioi'c complete .systems of older 
coimtries, and the relative cost and effeetivem'ss of dil'fereiit methods 
will probably be tested at Kybybolite in the future. The effect of 
drainage is to remove the main factors Imstile to fertility, and we 
are then able to supply the deficiencies of the soil. The main require- 
ment i.s lime, which we previously noted, and this will now give 
its iiiaximum benefits. Following drainage and liming we get a won- 
derful improvement in the ineehanicai condition of the soil, which 
will allow of better methods of cultivation, an important factor in 
improving fertility. We find that our soils will also respond well to 
dressings of farmyard manure ; as an example, the first year’s results 
from our permanent mannrinl tests u'ith wheat which have been laid 
down on virgin soil, show 20bush, to llbiisli. in fa'coi' of the best plot, 
inelading stable manure, as against the best result from any quantity 
of super, alone. Such a wide difference may not be maintained 
'vlien the treatment extends over several years, but it goes to show 
'^liat the addition of organic matter will do in the direction of in- 
eiTasmg fertility. 

METiiens OF CrnTiv.iTiox. 

Wo have on the farm Dvo series of poriimnent experiments dealing 
''dtli cultivation methods, viz., a test of the different seasons for 
ploughing and fallowing, with more or less cultivation on the fallows, 
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and a depUi of ploughing test. The difficulty expetlenced in working 
our soils at various periods ot the year has led to a great variety of 
practice as regards cultivation, hence the necessity for the hrst- 
nientioned test. This test includes: — Amuia! cropping, altei-nate 
cropping without ; autumn fallow, without cultivation ; ai,Uiim!i 
fallow with spi'ing cultivation; autumn fallow with spring culti- 
vation and summer cultivation. Winter Fallow— Winter fallow 
with spring cultivation; wdnter fallow with spring and sum- 
mer cultivation. Spring fallow— Spring fallow with spring 
cultivation; spring fallow with spring and summer cultivation. 
Summer Fallow— Summer fallow with summer cultivation. The avc- 
rage results for four years have heen in favor ot spring fallow with 
one spring eiiltivation. The satne treatment, witji an extra summer 
cultivation, is only slightly behind, and very little above winter ihl- 
low, with both spring and summer cultivations. The results without 
fallow are much below these, and point to the fact that in the present 
condition of our soils, some form of fallow is necessary in average 
seasons. The figures up to the preserit also point to a danger of over- 
working fallow s, thus producing that state at which they tend to ran 
together and set down hard with the first rains. In the penuanont 
depth of plnugfiing test, two years’ results have been obtained. Last 
year they were in" favor of the deepest ploughing in each season in- 
cluded in the test, ie., winter and spring fallow and autumn plough- 
ing, but the average for two years has soniew'hat modified these re- 
suTts, making 44in. and 7^in. about miual for first position, with llin. 
ploughing still the lowest of any. The results do not extend over a 
sufficiently long period for a definite statement, but it wmuld appear 
that ploughing to a depth of 4fin. is mmessary, and certainly no 
harm will residl Iroiu deeper ^voi-kings. From experience gained cul- 
tivation ineihods have lieen confined to spring ploughing for fallow, 
and in this operation turning the ground up to a good depth, never 
less than d.lin. After the first spring working subsequent ciiltnmtions 
arc restricted to those necessary to kill weeds. All land available is 
put under fallow, the cultivation helping to sweeten the soils. 
do not need fallow from the point of view of water coiiservatioii, 
therefore sprinti'-grown crops, grown on f allow’ to as large an area 
possible, will help in the improvement of the soil^ to a large extent. 
Sorghums and millets are the most profitable of the fallow crops 
that have been tried up to the present, and although wo cannot clam 
to have growui anything like heavy crops, the effect produced b> l n- 
extra stock carried, the extra manure added wuth the crop, and 
sweetening of the soil, together with the increased prodiictum oi 
available plant foods through the extra cultivations, has a ver} cl - 
finite value in future production. As our sods improve iimliM^ t 
various treatments we are discussing, cultivation will become ras 
as we approach the ideal physical condition of soil, and then it is sim 
to say that fallow in this district will be unnecessary. At piesu 
we aim at keeping as much land as possible under cultivation. ^ , 

the difficulties of working, for the purpose of prodiiciiig a mo e rap ^ 
improvement in the land, and, in consequence, considm'able a. 
stubble land are each year broken up for seeding. 
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r have mentioned the romai-kable results aomiing from the addi- 
tion of organic matter to these soils, niid for that reason, apart from 
the fallow crops before mentioned, the tttowint*' of crops to increase 
the stock-eariying' capacity of the land is an important item, ft is 
our fixed practice to sow certain green feed areas as early in the 
season as practicable, ebiefly with a mixture' of rye and oats, for the 
purpose of providing winter and early spring feed, 

Kat.e fRon. 

The best purely foddi-r crop we ha\’e yet grown is thousand headed 
hale. Tliis is not a fallow crop, but is seeded in the spring, and is 
carried over two summers. The stoek-eanying capacity of this crop 
is very great— in the vigorous growing ptuiotls it is enoi’niou.s. A 
valuable point about it is that a good grow th ean 1)0 reserved for any 
time of the year that it may be spceially rrijuitvd. This crop is 
therefore of great value in itself, and, for tlial rra.son, must commend 
itself to the district, but indirectly the great iiicivase of stock carried 
will increase the soil fertility to an extent whitdi will be realised in 
the succeeding crops, and must Im I'ealised by the farmer if ho is 
r)'oin«' to make the mo.st of his lujul Pras have also proved a very 
profitable crop in our experience, and its well known soilduiproving 
qualities common to all the legumes, inakt* it speeially applicable to 
our requirements. As we realise the importance of increasing the 
livestock carried oji our land, the idea of feeding the grain produce 
more extensively to our stock will come into prominence.^ The high 
prices at present ruling for stocle must emphasize this point from a 
purely money-making point of view. This is espceially so in the ease 
of oats to the growth of which our district is suited, but tlie demand 
for which is limited, AVhat better then tlian to increase the stock on 
the farm and feed to them -a profitable method, and also one which 
will greatly Indp in improved i)roduetinn all round. 

SUM^TAHV. 

In summarising these reniai’ks on Kybybolite .soils wm find 

Fii-stly.— That they must be drained. 

Secondly,— The greatest improvement after drainage will be toind 
ill the use of lime. Until sufficient lime is present, the maximum 
results cannot be obtained. 

Thirdly. — The most intense cultivation pos-sible should be practised 
to sweeten the soils and increase the supply of available plant foods 
by means of awatiou thvo\igli the repealed workings necessary lor 
the various crops, and to enrich the land hy the manures used. 

Fourthlv.— The growth of the fodder crops from the practice of 
more intense culture will provide for an increase of organic matter 
through increase of stock carried, as will also the feeding ot pain 
produce. Organic matter should be added in every way possible, as 
ill comparison witli any other single treatment it gives the greatest 
increase in fertility. 


c 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

The junnuil Conference of tin' Soutli-Eastern Rraiiehes of tlie 
Agricultural Bureau was held in the institute at BordertoMii on 
Wednesday, April 41 h, ITIT. Mr. A. A. Fisher, President of iho 
Tatiara Branch. pro.sided. There were also present on the platfortn 
lion, (A Goodt' (Mini.ster of A^rieult\ire), i\Ir. G. JefFrey (Vice-Pivsh 
dent of the Advisory lioard of Agi'ieulture), Pi'ofeaaor A. J. Perkins 
(Director of A^rieultniv), Mr. W. J. (Vdehatch, B.V.Be. (Agric.), 
M.R.C.V.B. (Prinei{)al of the Roseworthv Agricultural College), and 
ilr. H, J. Fiinii.s {Acting Secretary of the vVdvisory Board). 

WELCOMING VISITORS. 

The Chaiianaii said that, being Pr(‘sident of the Tatiara Branch, it 
was his honor and privilege to welcome the delegates and visitors to 
that conference. He was indeed pleased to see so many there. lie 
trusted that the conference would benefit all of them, 'fhey were faced 
with terrible hiiniens, which they had to carry, and it was only by at- 
tempt itig to produce everything that they coidd produce themselves 
that th(w were going to meet the finaneial difficulties which wer<^ hefon* 
them. 'They had, in Australia, the greatest and best land the sun had 
ever shone on; hut so far their development had only just skinnncd 
around the sea coast. They saw by the exhibits around the hall what 
tile district could produce, and they should realise that almost every 
farmer could produce goods of th(‘ same character, and that would 
show the possiliilities of their soil. He called on the Minister of Agri- 
culture to open the Conference. 

OPEXTXG ADDRESS. 

Hon. C. Goode, Minister of Agriculture, said that it afforded him 
very gTcat pleasina' iiuh'cd to have the o|)jioi’tunity of opening Ihi' 
Agricultural Cont’ereuce in the South-Eastern District lor the second 
time during his term of office. He hoped that tlie outcome of tlif- 
Conference would be that they wmnld all learn something. The iiiiiii 
who went to a Bureau Confcreiiee thinking that he knew cverytliitig 
which was to be known, was not much usi^ to the Conferimcc. In the 
development of agriculture and the science in connection with that in- 
dustry they had still a lot to learn. Although the (hiairman had 
referred to the experts preseiit thiwc that day, he was sure Unit lm* 
experts recognised that they \v(‘re really in school themselves. They 
did not claim to be “know'alls," and to have solved all the problems 
whicii were to be solved in connection witli agriculture. All ot those 
present could, by experiments on their own holdings, by 
practices, and by avoiding mistakes, do much iii the direction of 
to their own individual resources, and to the welfare of tlr 
community. Tiie Chairman had struck the right note when Iw sau. 
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(hat tlu'v liad big probhMiis in front of llinii. and if lin.y wciv (o boar 
(h(* big Imrdcius l)rought upon thorn hy ih,. uni', it’ n'oul() be by 
uitining incn'aml wealth froiu the land. Tho (ItM-eniiitcnt woidtl 
<;ivc special ciicourag<‘i)U'nt, so that the nioi on tire land eouhl make 
i'very possible success on their holdings. 

ClArSF.U ftKTTl;F.MKN'|'. 

They should go in for closer settlrnieul more in the \\\\\\ro than in 
(he past, because if they luid to hold th;it ennntfy tiny’ had to populate 
p. During the last two year's the (lovm'iimeiit Imd iKoight sever-al 
,.stat(‘s, and they trad bought one in tht' vicinity of l>oi‘di‘rto\vii, tire 
(leal having been closed the piTvious day. In tin- .\;ilang Pstate they 
u'ouUl settle far-iuer's, who would add to the wealtli of the distr ict and 
(he pi'osper'ity of that town. They wei'e pi'essing on with a vigorous 
poliev along the Uivm' Miiri'ay rt-ela trial ion ni'eas. with I Ik* siuiit* object 
ill view. With I'espect to tin* nieti who imd gom* to lire fi'oiil and 
cmiK* back partially maimed, they iniisl sei' tiiaf tiiey got [o'otitabh* 
occupation — they must set* that tlnw had llu- o[)por‘frinity to make a 
fair living in the future. They had at PoiniMiola a ntiiiibei- of men 
who had been allotted Irlocks in connecrion with ilie r'f'chmiatimr tii’eas. 
Tltey 'wer'c engaged in dairying. They IioikkI to Ik- able to do a great 
dcal'alp^ig tin* bank.s of tire Mui'i’ay for ihr soldier.s, and so coiitribnte 
to the geneT'al welfai'r* ot the State. At Mouirt Rf'inai’kabh* they had 
^■stablished a .sohliei's' Irmirring fann, where cereal^ ^ growing, stock 
1 ‘aisiiig, and tui.Ni*d fai'ming would he <‘ai“r'ied on. lhi‘\ liad in lili. 
[lodge, who was in elmrge, a capabh* man, who htid been larnting in 
that district under' divei'sc conditions, and they uei'c gbu! to 1u‘ ahh 
to secure his services. He was doing good woi'k. 


Pm an, F MS of thk Seit'TnAv\sT. 

Ill the So\ith-Kast tliev trad junbleiiis [reciiliai' lo tin* drslriet. '1 hat 
,md of the Tatiai'a was more tit for' cei'eai gi'owiug and stock lansnig; 
l,„t i„ th« inor,. tVrtil,. a.vas to tl.f soiitli-lf reynvd inoro to 
volcanic areas and the swamp lands, those wliieli had been and st 
ivioaiuoii to !)0 draiiioa-thi-fo tvpro posstliilitH'S ol tm'th,*i ilovriop- 
„„'nt It ivas not o.ilv to co.cot.rago Ih. s,.ttl,M„ent ot the peoide on 
the loot!, hut also in the tntete.efo of the lottd ‘l‘»‘ y;'P' 
although having only a small holding, should ' ' yipV 

poissihle pioduce. lie had hetird it sa.d that 
Soath-Rtfsl «',T.. ,loi„g too well, and were eootent to go 
own ,ue(ho,ls, earning stiffieie.d for the, r own I'yp ‘f f 

i„ f,„. iulense eulinre a.s they n.igltt. That nitghl I- ^ 

liop,td that every man wotild recognise Ins diily to J' * 'V*' 

111,’ lanil 111' occupieil. Tiimtgh a man. b,' tie '‘"'P“v ' • k , 

lalKir. intense culture, rotation of erops. or y'"'y‘7,y ' ’ " * "f 
a vm-v big profit for the eNtra labor. ‘ ' 

was cont'rtb.dit g to the general wellbeing ol ' '' f, 
Ivealih of the eouiil ry. If they wot, Id only malty ‘ f I>™ 
hi their daily avocations, a great '''‘'''.""''’y'’" J , i resources of the 
of Itiereasing produclion and jutgiiieiding yV i i,.,b, ii.ma (q (he 
CO, M, try. He did not know whether irrigation had been Inert to the 
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extent it might in the South-East, hut he had an inquiry from the 
South-East whether the Government would give assistance in putting 
in an irrigation plant in connection with a private individuars o^vn 
holding. In the coining session the Government was hringing ^ 
resolution to authorise the giving of financial assistance for the instal- 
lation of individual pumping plants for people to develop their own 
holdings in that direction. It would, of course, be necessary for an 
officer to report whether the conditions were suitable, and whether ho 
possessed an adequate water supply. Given those two conditions, the 
Government was satisfied that it would he justified in financing a tiifin 
with a pumping plant, the payment for which would be spread over a 
number of years, so that he might improve his land and increase his 
production. Jn the Soutli-East there were limitless possibilities of 
proiluetion, and the Covernincnt lioped by the system of drainage to 
devote a considerable area to closer settlement, and hoped that there 
would be an increased population growing up under prospiTous con- 
ditions. The district had done remarkably well, and was capable of 
much greater development, beyond their loftiest dreams, because 
people did not realise the wealth they had locked up in the volcanic 
and drainage areas in the South-East. 

Imported Dairy Cows. 

The Government recognised that something would have to be done 
to encourage, the dairying industry. During the last few months 500 
dairv cows had been ijuported from the eastern States. They were 
re(iuiring cows for the soldiers’ settlements. The Government was 
financing the soldiers, and cattle were supplied to them on easy leriiis 
of redemption. It was considered better to get the cows from the 
eastern States than in South Australia; as they purchased at a beltoi 
price than locallv, il w'as saving money ami adding to the dairy cattle 
in South Australia. He had to apologise for the absence of Mr. Snter, 
who had gone to the Sydney stock sales. It was a suitable opportmntv 
for securing stud stock of good milking strains. He would purchase 
voun^^ animals, and among other things a stud Inill for the people ol 
Mount Gamhier. The Branch would recognise that the Govermnenl 
was losing no time in securing what they desired, and he hoped that 
what the l^Ioujil Gamhier Branch v'as doing would be taken up by 
the other Branches throughout the State. 


Profit in Pigs. 

Hand in hand with dairying there was usually tlio pig-raising in- 
dustry Every farmer should know that there was profit in pigs, 
if properly handled. While they had a difficulty _ m getting nd 0 
their wheat, and there was so much damaged wheat in the eonntp , 
farmers should go in more for the grain feeding ot pigs. i 
past there had always been the danger of over-siipplyiug the maiK- , 
and then everyone wanted to get out, and prices 
in order to avoid that, the Government was prepared to give a 
price for pork at the Produce Depot. The object was to emour ^ 
the d('velopmeut of the iudiislry and establish it on a finn h 
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that the fanners could go ahe^d with the pro, [action of pork, assured 
of a definite return. The Minister of ludustrv was nreDaring a 
circular setting out the terms on which tlie Governiuent was preparod 
to take 111 pork, Tliu iirice offered would leave a good margin of profit 
and there need he no fear among thos(! going in for pig raisiim that 
production wmuld be overdouc, and that tfimp i\'ould he a glut ni the 
ttuirket They hoped to make arrangements wliicli would be of benefit 
to the people in England, to whom the pork would he exported as 
well as to the people of South Australia, He desired, on behalf of’tlu: 
Govermuent, to say that it was prepared to do all it possibly could 
in every direction to oncoiii’age rural settlement and increased pro- 
duction. 

Llmk Crushim; Pi, axis. 


Ill coniioction with the South-East, in mtieli of their land, particu- 
larly around Kalangadoo ami I^orderiowji, and eountry of that class, 
liming of tlie soil would huxe. to be carried out iuijeh‘niore in the future, 
liiau it had been in tlie jiast. He did not know u'here it had been 
carried out extensively in the South-East, excejtf on experimental 
plots. The GoverniiienL was eoiisidering the (pu'stioii of supplying 
crushers for the purpose ot crushing Iniie and encouraging its utilisa* 
tiou. In New Zealand tho}^ carried lime frei' on the railways, and it 
was a profitable arrangement, liecanse of the increased traffic and the 
improvement of the land. Much Soiuh-Easleni land had a tendency 
to rim together and set tight, hut lie hop(“d that tlieix; would be an 
improvement in tlic future. He was glad to notice that tlu' trend of 
affairs in connect ion with the war had more favorable during the 
past few wrecks, and they could look forward with some degree of coii- 
iidence to tlie close of the 'war before llu'v met again; but whether 
it ended or not, lie was sure that the people of that country were pre- 
pared to stand behind the Allies and s<‘(‘ the thing through to the hitter 
cud. They should not be satisfied 'with any peace, except a peace on 
honorable lines and a lasting peace. If it wa.s peace without the power 
of Prussian militarism being crushed, it would only mean another war 
in a few years. They desired to make it iinjiossible for Gerniaii 
aggression to ever lueuace the peace of the world again. It was the 
duty of each and all of them in South Australia and the Common- 
ivealtli to show that they were beliiml the -Mother CouutiT, and they 
would have an opportunity of doing (hat during the next few years, 
lie hoped that tliose wiio had influence would use that influence on 
the side of the Mother Country. Soulh AiistrciliiFs intere.sts tvere 
wapped up in the Mother Country, and lie wa.s satisfied that the 
people of that district would rally round tiic Mother Country in her 
hour of jieril. 


LIVESTOCK IX THE SOUTH-EAST, 

Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture, said Ihat he was 
tiiifortunate in not having Jiad time to prepare an address on any 
subject which might particularly interest them, One of the new duties 
'diieh had been cast upon liiiii had rehu'cnce to the purchase of the 
Mount Remarkable Estate, where they were settling returned soldiers, 
^iid lliat took up time. He had endeavored to have a few of the qnes- 
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tions which were to be brought before the Free Parliament siibiuiitcil 
to the secretary before leaving for the Foiiference, but, ■unfortunalclv. 
the <!uestioiis sent along were limited in number, and did not alfonl 
much seop<^ for developing an address. He was anxious to discuss 
(Hiostions which would b(‘ of local interest, and he would be glad I 0 
“(leal with matters wluch would help them in the difficulties with which 
they were struggling. The praeliee of snbmitliiig (piestions beforehand 
had Imen tried in other districts, and had {n.'ov(“(l very sat isfacloty, 
bi'eause it had afforded time to work tlieiu up into an address and dca! 
with them more* efficiently than wlum sjnmng upon one in a puliUc 
meeting. 

If tiiere was one i)ai't of the State which sliould be settled aiirj 
jH'opled to tlu' utmost ii sliould he I lie Soulh-Kast, hi'cause rainfall cf- 
liresented such an essential feature in the production of crops. Sciili-. 
ment luid taken place in the far west, but not to the same extent as 
in the Soidh-Kastmm districts, wliei'c it was necessary to employ a 
large amoutd of capital — he did not mean iinprofltably — but it in- 
volved th(’ outlay of more money (ban the average sidtler ])0.sscssed. 
much more than a settler in the malice country usually had at his 
disposal. A man might start in the mallee eouidry witii wiy little, 
and. given a few good seasons, he would be on his feet almost im- 
mediately. if, linwevci', they took up land where tin' rainfall was abim- 
daiit, as if was in a good many parts of the South-East, tluy would 
find, in couufi'y of that sort, tVn^ fai niiug was a very diffeiamt pi'oposi- 
-tioii, calling foi' initial capital, wiiicli ivas difficult to obtain, lb 
trusted that the ^Jiiiister, wlieii lu' had oceasion to discuss the agricu'- 
tural jioliey of the (iovernineiit, would take into eonsideration tlie 
operations of those wlio had to stari in a couiiti’y wliieh rmpiired a eom- 
parativtdy largi* amount of ca]utal. 11 sixmied to him llial, if nioiuy 
I'Ould he advaiim'd on (uisy terms for special purfioses, Iheia' was iin 
gr(‘ater call or more nmsmiabh' eidl than in those districts where farm 
ing absorbed more than the average man eonld lay his hands upon, 
lit' wished to refer s[)eeially to Farming juaudici'S in a disti’iet such as 
that. In the conrsi‘ of tin* last 15 years he had numerous instances of 
the (Ufficnllii'S (d‘ the average farmer mi(hmv()i-iiig to eomhine with 
farming operations the tmndling of livi'stock. If it eonld he said that 
livestock was profitable on farms in the Xortluu'ii Areas, he was jmsitivr 
that, so far as the South-Kastimn distriets were (‘oncemnol. it was no1 
merely a ijU(‘slioii of eominniug li\'es1oek with the gi'owiiig of crops, 
but that all of the fanuei's in llinsi' districts should build up their fann- 
iug around livi'stock ojimmlioiis, In a smisi‘, on every farm, as far as 
he could sf'e the position in tluit district, livestock ouglit to he the pivitt 
aroniui winch m'i'rylliing else sliould work, lli* did not mcsni that 
(hey should not raise (-rops like wlnml, oats, harhy, or rye. aceordiiif! 
to the eharactcrisli('s of the district, hut instead of thost' ero]is taking 
the leading jmrl in their farming, they ought to occupy a seeoiidaiy 
position, Additionally, these ci’ojis would always benefit in growlii 
and yields from the pi'eseiice (d‘ a large number of livestock 011 fhi' 
farm. Soundimes there was a teiidcjicy to imagine that what one Inid 
in view was a serit's of small stations, with huge pa(ldock.s, and perhaps 
a few boundary riders here and there; but anyone wbo took the tnnihh' 
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1(1 think would know tluit that was quitr an (o'ronrona idea. He \yh.s 
satisfied that, given that the South- Last ^vas developed oji th(‘ ba.sis 
of livestock farming, it would carry a deiisei' population than the 
Xorlhern Areas on a basis of wheat grnwijig. Ib' did not wish to 
into details as to any i)ai'ti(-ular kind of livestock in the district, 
liecause if they took the whole of tlie district from one end to tlie 
other all kind.s would do, though in some districts some forms of live- 
^tock\voidd be more at home than others, Of all forms of livestock, 
however, the one likely to do nmst good was dairy eattle. 


DAlUViNO, A NO PuiRMslNG. 

It was a surprise to him Ilmf,'eveii in the more Sf'ttled portions of 
he f^outh-Kast, dairyijig was not more ])raelised. It was often said 
dial Bouth Australiaii faiam'rs did not like ilairying, that, amniig other 
things, they objected to the milkitig. There might be something in that, 
hut he had always felt that, if it wm-e possibli* for the farmer.s to he 
h-ss suspicious of one another, ami endeavor to (‘0-(){»erale, they might 
nrike dairying a more interesting and more profitahle undertaking. 

with dairv cattle tlieiv was the pig industry, and h.' nolieed with 
pleasure that the Govern tinml p)’ 0 ])osed li.ying a definite ])nce lor 
pork with a view (o the export of luicon and ham. He would like to 
point out the enormous Muantity of cured pork, bacon, and ham im- 
ported annuallv hv Great Lrilain. and it seemed an am.maiy that Aiis- 
ralia did not narticipale in that trade, Li'itish animal imiKirts ot llmt 
character for five vears before ilu' war totalled ^HibQOO.OOO i he conn- 
Inesthat did most of that bnsim-ss were not eountries winch had cheap 
labor the chief exporter lieitig Die ITiiled States. Without wishing 
10 roil the United Stales, wliosi- sliaia* of the ti'a-le during he period 
mciiliomnl was CS, 000, 000. Anslimlin stmnld c(nuribute to Dm sup])D^ 
Catiada expoided .sometliing liki‘ ill .->00,000. ami so on. U Dnw eon ( 
develop the pig imliislry, knowing tlmt there was an assured market, 
and tliHl there'was a pi'ofit to 1)<’ made in {iigs, Dieii a suecvsstnl turn 
was ahead of the industry. 

SjiEEr. 

In rrearil to slio-'ii, lio Hid not kjiou the SoiiDi-K ast siH'lit-jinllv ^v^• I, 
is! to «,y 'ieii;itc.|y tl.o.. Hislto-ts .oul.l I. edo to ooo.poto 
i„ ll,e pnKluotioii of oi.rly fai laoibs tor os|.o.-t 

tl,i.,l: that tl,at waa likoly to ho Iho oaso. j'" 'vto'To. ^ 

at KvbvboUto, olHoli, ui tlial pai-tica.lai’ . H'oo ion. ^ 

lulvautago. Tlioy found (hat tlio lainhs did nnl ^ " i,!,! 

fit for ospovt pui'iiosoa- llioy ma'dod toppiiig up. ui a a- i ' 
thro wovo toppoit up ill .No" Zo , -1111101 and dilroioii p.ii s o . | | 

Thai was a !Lor of food i hut if tlioy oould not pd o I ' 
a, in the No.-thorn Aroas, tlio.-o « o.-o ollioi- pu.-po.sos , M. h ‘ M 

»«l.i 1,0 put. If thoy oouduolod bihiuiuKon o h -s -d 

dieated, their fanuiiig (rperutions would lauc to .h < r | ..jo rni-iGug 
ill tlio uortli. Ho dut not tliiuk that lliey gg'' f, 

imsilioii to coi-i-al crops, lit'oiiuso they ''O'dd »oiil ' A ’ j 

would be sown chieHy with Dm objeci ol feeding ms '• Gambier 
years ago lie hatl occHsion to siieak ot forage ciops ' ^ v-onh! 

:nid it was unnecessary to go over that agaoG hut fo . 
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miuire to be grown more extensively than at the present time. ^oim. 
forage crops suited that district, such i\s kale, wliieh had been succ('ss- 
fully grown at Kybybolite. and he had grown it at Roseworthy mirlef 
favorable conditions — that was in a season like tlie present, with i-m-iv 
autumn rains. Then there were maiigolds, millet, and sorghum. In 
the present season they had grown a crop of Soudan grass, whieb had 
made good growth, and was likely to prove a good forage crop for the 
district. Peas also provided a foragti crop, which could be utilised 
to a far greater extent than it was at the present time. Lucerne also 
would <,lo, wherever the conditions were favorable, and there weie 
others whicli might be tested. He was sure, in the conditions existing, 
with their iminfalbaiid soil, they could grow forage cj'ops which woiilil 
be profitable food for livestock. There was another form of liusbaiulry 
on farms of that description which could be aviiilinl of, and that was 
the laying dov.'u of temporary [)astures. The land could be sown with 
a mixture of grasses for a period of time, say, three, hve, or six years, 
which was infinitely preferable to depending solely 011 rubbish and the 
growth- which sprang up sioontaneously. It was to be hoped tliat when 
they took to ImndLing livestock on small (>states, they would make j)i'o- 
vision a year ahead for their wants. There were various ways of doing 
that. They could provide ei\silage. The Minister was in sympatliy 
with the scheme, and Mr. Sutcr had advocated it. Assistance should 
be given dairy farmers to put up ensilage silos, in w-hich could be 
stored material that could be used when feedstuff's were unobtainable. 
Grain could also be fed to livestock in various districts, and he did not 
know that it wa.s not one of the cheapest forms of food, when conn 
billed with a certain amount of grazing. Handling the land as he had 
indicated neeessitaled a good deal of hand feeding, because grazing 
would not see them through. If they depended on grazing alone, they 
could have only a small number of livu'.stock, and they Ctmld not make 
Ihem the centre of their operations. For any type of livestock grazing 
should be incidental, and handf ceding should be the rule. That added 
to the initial expcn.se of the farm. There was not only the question 
of securing the livestock, but also of subdividing tlie farm into simill 
paddocks. Water had to be placed in every field, and convenieiurs 
such as ti'oiighs had to be provided, all of which meant a very big 
initial outlay. The South-Kast could not develop thoroughly until 
tlie people ivcre ready to take it up on tlie lines ho had indicated. It 
had been stated that the South-Last, whilst excellent country for fat- 
tening, had proved itself iinsatisfaetory in the developnuuit of young 
stock. He thought that there was some fonudatioii for that, possibly 
not from the point of view of climate, but of soil, from deficiency iu 
lime and phosphates. 

Ikuiuxtion. 

There was tlie (pieslion of irrigation to which he would also like to 
refer. Irrigation had, in the great majority of cases, sueceedial only 
in the form of closely knit colonies having common interests. That 
was because the cost of liandling water was reduced to a mininiuin, 
and they worked as comiiimuties and not as individuals. Ther'' were 
places where individuals might succeed in the South-East, but be 
would like to have an opportunity of testing the matter depart- 
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uip-utally. There 'vvaa, in some places, exedle/it underground water 
within very easy reach of the surface. If fliat water could be luuidled 
bv the comparatively eUea|) pumps wliidi existed nowadays, they could 
liavo a miinber of crops on small areas; but though it would mean 
uiore labor, they must come to recognise, not tlial tliey must do with 
jis little labor ins possible, but with as mueh as was economicaily pos- 
dble If thev tackled irrigation jirobleais they must use liand labor. 
The first crop which caine to their minds in regard to irrigation was 
alwavs lucerne. If luceime were put in, lliei'e would be very little to 
ilo afterwards. It was e.xcelhmt, and wlun'i* tluo'C were dairy herds it 
could not be bettered. Tliej-e was also mai/i^ growing for grain and 
for forage crops. JIaize defieuded cm sumtnei’ rains. But in the 
South-East, if water wri-e availahit* witliin reasonable distance, they 
could grow a. suininei' crof) whicii wonhl Im* more [irofitabie than a 
uinter crop. Maize gave prolitable yields n)i to oObnsh. and GObnsh. 
;uid even lOObusli. per acne They would gel “more from an acre 
irrigated than from 10 acres of winter erop. 


FKEE fWRBlAMKXT. 

DK.STJUCTION OK FoXKS, 

Mr. J. M, Wray tNaracoor1<') ndVrred to the damage done by foxes. 
Tlie loss sustained iJi lamlung was very serious, lie suggested that 
llw fanners should co-opei'ate and lay j)oison for the foxes during the 
mouths of March and Api'il, Ind'ore the htmbing eommenced. In limt 
wav the foxes would he got rid of before they eonld do much damage. 

Professor Perkins said that tiiere had been trouble with fo'ces at 
iioseworthy; but the only successful method of combating lliem was 
bv laving poison a couple of uunitlis be lore lambing commejiced. 1 he\ 
hmi tiher to do that or consider the ouestimi of bruignig the laiiib.^ m 

[Imn^C. Ooode .suggested that tliey sliuuld call a meeting of the resi- 
dents if damage ivcrc being done, and ilien determine on some muted 
action wiUun the district, ivilh a vii'W of kiliuig the taxes. 

Mr A Pradicy (Kybvholitc/ .suggested that t'ach branch should 
decide what should b<' done in each district, and that course was agreed 
iipou. 

IJU'KKSSIONS GAIXEU FliOM WOKKIXO KKiXGK COVX'l'BY 
OK SOUTil-PA^T. 

Mr. b. Ockley of the Peuola Brandi, eonlributed the following 

paper i . 

The grey sandy loams, limbered mostly with the diilerent eucalypt^ 
vaninfbrtLa .-.l ,n'nn a.ul snaugv l.ark »>' 'f 
PHlllubf yacaa and braaken, know,, as ■' vnigo ™’,“' V,,, " , i, 

skloDililc .area of tin- SoiUlt-KasI, and ‘"yy/'rn.w 

suk'ivd tiuit tlu'ir host iisaga is wool growing'. ‘ g,'; 

liava alkred so mud, of Itdo yeai'S, tl.at the p ongU o 
ably usod. TImso lands have niouH',,,! a 't “ 'li 

not dcsoi-ve from many who have atteiiipted gia , < . (jultivatioii 

tbom. They have the ,•ep«lat,ou of tt X 'T v “ 

aftei’ a year or two, tl, rough being ove.aau. with soiud, and of being 
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unable to fatten ; which is true enough to those whose extent of farm, 
ing experience is growing a hay or grain crop and keeping as manv 
sheep as the uncultivated land will carry. However, such management 
only accentuates the most conspicuous disadvantages of light land, viz,, 
stagnation during winter, due to super-saturation and the poor feeding 
value of the natural grass. The great advantages of the sandy loams 
are the retention of moisture during the summer, the early and suri^ 
germination during early autumn, and the ease of working, except 
when the ground is Loo sloppy. To use these advaulages, it is easilv 
seen that the production must consist of the growth of fodder crops, 
and the avenue for turning them into £. s. d. is their utilisation bv 
sheep, although daii-y cows will turn the produce into profit. Still, one 
has to work too much country for convenience in daily attendance to 
dairy work, whereas roomy conditions are the best for sheep. 

Fodder Crops. 

This theme of fodder growing is on every farmer’s lips at present, 
especially in relation to sheep farming, and the economic advantages 
of combining sheep and tillage are fully recognised both by hitherto 
wheat farmers and graziers. It must be admitted, however, that the 
fodder crops that are grown are rather spasmodic productions, occupy- 
iiig a very small percentage of the farms, and not forming a definite 
place in the crop rotation. But for the successful occupation of the 
fringe lands (it must be explained that my references deal with a 26in. 
rainfall, although this may apply to lands of less annual fall) forage 
crops must be the primary production, grain only secondary; and in 
order to carry more stock than the pasture and stubbles would ordi- 
narily support, it is necessary to have some pre-arranged system, lest 
one find himself with double or treble the stock than the land is ordi- 
narily capable of carrying, without having made provision for such a 
contingency months beforehand. For a man who could command snili 
cient capital to equip himself with six horses, a 4-furrow plough, drill 
(13 disk), binder, disk cultivator, and harvester, and 600 breeding 
ewes, a suitably-sized farm would consist of 1,000 acres of land, valued 
at .C2 per acre, or perhaps a little less, out of which, say, 600 acres 
would be suitable to cultivate, the remainder consisting of a few swamps 
and patches of bracken land loo poor to plough, as is nearly always the 
ease in fringe country. 

The boundaries must be netted; big expense in clearing avoided; all 
litter on the ground, and trees smaller than 14iii. in diameter burnt. 
Useless green timber should be rung. The essential is to get the laud 
turned up as quickly as possible, as the natural grass is not of much 
value. 

The area should be subdivided into three sheep-proof paddocks, each 
containing as nearly as possible 200 acres of land, fit to cultivate and 
break up. One paddock should be seeded with half oats, half wheat, 
which reciuires to be finished by the end of May. A normal winter 
generally puts an end to tillage operations on light land by June, 
.soon as the ground allows it after wdnter, plough paddock No, 2. Work 
it down in early October, and drill in Eclipse maize at the rate of lOlbs. 
per acre, which is about the amount sown if the maize is put through 
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the oat chutes, with the regulator standuig at Ibiish. per acre, and three, 
•hates out of every four blocked. Thus, with a Id-chute itrill, flic 
^eod will come out of the 1st, 5th, 9th, and Idtli i-iuiti's. consequently on 
the return trip of the drill it wdll be lu'cessiay to allow a couple of feet 
(0 keep the rows a sufficient distance apart, which, of course, means 
^hat a much larger area can be covt'i-cd ]>cr day than is the case in 
Ifilliiig wlieat or oats. In October daylight 20 acri's pt'r day can be 
averaged, it is most iiupoi'tant that tin* > 

■IS thick sowing overtaxes the availabh 
suimner, jast as two sheep to the aciv 
i-aiTV one per acre. Also a thick growtli 
help to spoil the benefits of the ploughei 
tc to grow some fodder on the fallow to maintam the stock duruig 
autumn, since the maize is available for stock liy mid-Fchi'iiary. and to 
regulate the feed, if necessary it noubl suffice only to allow access to the 
crop by the sheep during a portion of each day. since the object is nor 
to fatten but just to maintain the brei'iiiiig .'Wes. It is important that 
maize should have reached the cobbing stag, lirforo being fed. 

As soon as possible after the (U'op m jpuldock No. 1 is harvested and 
_rain carted the 100 acres of wheat stiiliblrs sliould lie disked, and oats 
flrillcd in at rate of Ibiish. or 1 jbiish. of send and about 401bs. of super 
ncr acre to catch the first rains in March, so llmt a large amount of 
feed will be available for the ewes as tliey lamb. Here lies one ines un- 
able advantage in light land, you imi>' get a good gi rmination wi h a 
comparatively light fall of ram m bebruary or March, and need ha\« 
S or no fear of the young stuff witiiering oh. Oats grow rapu li 
when drilled on sliallow-woi'keLl ground: also whenever it is ml ended 
that stock should feed on cultivated ground during winti'i'. the deepei 
will the stock puddle and ^ 1 -f the g-irnffi 
The first week in ilav (In' ivhicli tune the ewes willl be finishing tin 
,„ai» butts) should soc th.. ,lnll at uo.-k 

"'Tt ueSNwk tor tte lrao« ia to idouKli paddork Xo^d, iv. August 

^ ^b,. 

First Y«r. 

xr .t I No. .T 

No. ’ ' “■ 


Uvftin—May-Peo. 


Uraiti aad stubbles — 'lai 
and Feb. 

Ureeii feed — Mar. T)ei'. 

<>i'«zing — Jan. -Aug. 

Maize faJlow — Aug, -Pec. 


Orj.ss-'JaTi. to -tug. 
MaiJie fallow— .teg. -!'?<■ • 

Second Year. 
Maize— Jan. Ma.v. 

(ivain — June-Pi’i'. 


-.faii.t 


Third Year, 
and stidd'k' 
and Ft.'1i. 

Irueti feed'— Man'll hec. 


Grazing 


Grazing till Aug.-Oec. 


Maize -Jan.-Yluy. 
(.train- -lane-nee. 
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It will be seen that over a course of three years each paddock pro- 
duces a crop of maize, one of grain, and one of green feed, as well as 
10 to 12 months of grazing, and to explain the benefits of the rolatiojj 
it will be advisable to compare the following table regarding the dis- 
posal of the stock designated as ewes, bought when the stubhli-s be- 
come available, /.f February of second year. 


No. 1. 

Kwes, stubbles, Feb, 
Ewes and lambs on 
stubbles and green 
oats, Aug. to Dee. 


Second Vear, 


No. 2. 

hNves, maize, Mar., Apr., 
May 


No. ;i. 

Mvves oji grass, mid .\i;u 
to mid-July; as tlic'y 
lamb draft them oil 
into green feed in n;,i|. 
doek No. t. 


A glance at the table will show that all the stubble, s in paddock Xu, 1 
are available tor the ewes during February and also Alareli if reijuired. 
altliongli the time they are in tliciv will be determined by the result 
of the maize crop, and also the earliness of tlu' first rains, when of 
course the wlieat stubbles have to he disked and oals sown, in Maveli 
the ewes go on to the maize in paddock No. 2, where they remain. 
(The rams should be joined to the ewes iVoiii February loth to Ajirit 
loth, or thereabouts.) hi May, as the maize fallows are being drilled. 
I he sheep will need to he s!iifte<l as the seed germinates in padilock 
Xo. 3, which lias had no stock whatt'ver since tlie liegiiining of the year, 
and consequently is fresh and in good heart. This paddock is to liold 
the ewes till they commence to lamb in mid-hdy. As they lamb draf! 
them oiT into paddock Xo. 1, which contains tlie self-sown oat croj) and 
100 Hores disked in. My records show that the latest date on whicli 
my green feed was ready for stock ( ix., about 18in. high] was in Ifll.'). 
wlien the anlumri was late, and it was duly l!)tli before stock vvrtr 
turned in. In 1914, however, jieas and oats were IKin, high by May 
dlst. It would be as well to give my records of summer rainfall. Siiar 
1910 the average has been — Xoveniher, 186; December, 176; January. 
Go; February. 120: March. 105; April, 181, 

It is not advisahl(‘ to lamb the ewes in lln' gi'eeii feed, because it 
only lends to can.se the nddei- to iHumiuc loo full of milk l)efore lambing 
and tlu' ewe is almost afraid to let the lamb siu'k. The long wet feed 
also prevents the newly-horn lamb getting up, ami moreover it is diffi- 
cult to see tlie ewes. A grass paddock with clumps of short hriu'kf'ti 
is ideal for lambing ewes, as the bracken affords good sliclter. Ry tffi- 
end of August the most of the ewes with their lambs, will be in paddock 
Xo. 1. By October spring will make its presence felt, aflei' whicli lime 
there is no dearth of feed, and in January the lambs are sold, while lli'' 
ewes continue a similar routine, 'rin* (|uesti(>n of sale rests with Hini'- 
ket conditions. It does not always jiay to top np. hut usually it docs; 
and in regard to the disposal of oats, topping up sheep or lainhs is a 
profitable avenue. We all know that experienced buyers buy accord- 
ing to estimated carcass weight and qiuilily, and the prime quality 
realises from ^d, to Id. a Ib. more than good (juality. I do mil know 
how many pounds of oats would make a gain of lib. of mutteii. A 
healthy pig is credited with increasing lib. for every 41hs, of gi’am 
judiciously fed. Allow lOibs. of oats to make 11b. of mutton. B* oif 
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liatl a la.mb of good (inality, which would kill 321bs. at say 6d. per lb., 
and an additional bushel of oats wouhl incivase tiiat weight to 361bs!' 
at I he same time making il prime, and \eor1h 6bl. per lb., the oats would 
practically return 

' s. d. 

Uba. at OJd .} 2 

Increase of Id. on ttie Hiilbs j ^ 

Savi])g of bag and cartage 0 0 


Total , 


4 0 

It is enlightening to S('f' how such a system spivads Ike work evenly 
tlirougboiit the yc^ar, wliieh approximately would be divided among the 
following occupations:— 

Janiiary aad February . . Harvesting. 

March Disk in 100 aeiea oatn, 

April Geaeral work; coiiiinence preparation of maize 

fallow for grain, if necessary; crntcli ewes 
heavily. 

May Drilling grain crop. 

.fuiie Finish drilling; general w'Ork. 

.July Attend lambing owes. 

August Attend lambing owes; coinmence fallowing for 

maize. 

September Fallowing. 

October Drill maize. 

iVovember and December . General woik, slmar, &c. 

With six horse.s and sixdiorse itiiplemeiits a man would never re- 
(piire more tliaii a youljh to lielp him on a farm of 600 acres arable 
fringe country. This system, if ap]>lied from the eoninienceinet)! 
will prevent sorrel getting a hold on the ground, and it will increase 
the growths of clovers and Cape weed, both good milk makers. The 
horses arc never worked hard, oiily one ploughing for the three crops, 
consequently they will do on hay, pi'ovided good mangei's are made to 
piTvent loss of graiii. A hoi'se just leaves enough straw to bed himself 
down lightly, when bay fed, and my estimate is that 10 tons of hay 
goes as far as nine tons of chaff, 

A COMP.VRISOX. 

We will compare two other methods of working similar ground with 


Seed ami super, for 200 acres at "s. fid. per acre 

Soc*d ami super, for 200 acres maize at 2b. 6 d. pci acre 

Seed and super, for UH) acres oats green fee l, at Is, per acre , 

Wages and upkeep of j-oatli 

Iiici<lental expenses 

Interest on holding and plant, £2,000 at ') per cent 

Interest on sheen, at lO per cent 


Total 

The returns would consist of — 

Produce of 000 ewos 

Produce of 200 acres graia . . . 


Total 

Leaving a bat mice of . 


£ 

8. 

d. 

75 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

! 20 

0 

0 

. 100 

fl 

0 

. tto 

0 

0 

. i:io 

0 

0 

. 70 

0 

0 

, £500 

0 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

, . ftOO 

0 

0 

.. 350 

0 

0 

. £950 

0 

0 

. £450 

0 

0 
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Au alternate method of working 300 acres grain, 300 acres fallow 
^vonld entail the same or greater plant, and require the same distance. 
There would be more expense of upkeep of plant, as harvesting is the 
occupation that is expensive on machinery, oil, &c. The expenses on an 
extra 100 acres of wheat would offset the expenses on the maize and 
green feed, so the only ditference in expenses would be the £70 interest 
on sheep, which leaves his expenses as £430. Returns could be esti- 
mated at 300 acres crop,' £525; and say dealing with stock on three 
months stubbles, £75, equals £600; balance of £170. There would he a 
rush at harvest time, with da7iger of rain if late, and the system ot hare 
fallow would tend to impoverish tlie light land. 

The other method of 300 acres crop and 300 grass is worse still, as 
.such would result in plenty of sorrel in a few years; also by the tiine 
300 acres were harvested and the 300 acres ploughed and seeded, the 
farmer would be floundering in the winter with disastrous results. The 
ewes that would he kept on the 300 acres grass would be in the one 
[laddock. AU the year the grass would never get headway ; perhaps 
200 might be carried. This is the most unprofltable rotation, yet it 
is the commonest. The rush of work entails extra expense and danger 
of loss, wliieh easily outweighs the £70 interest on sheep, and being so 
generous as to allow' that the grain results w'ouUl he equal to those of 
the tw'o formerly mentioned rotations, the balance would appioxiinatr.h 
1)(‘ 300 acres grain, £52u: 200 ew’es, £200; e([uals £i2o; less expenses, 
foOO ; balance, £225. 

These approximate figures, of course, depend on the average esti 
mate of results from grain growing and grazing on cultivated erop.s and 
‘n-ass Til at has been mv experience, and the estimate that £1 per 
ewe for wool and lamb could be obtained from aged Merino ewes mated 
lo long-wool rams, and allowing 80 p(M- cent, lambs, at present puces 
is conservative. Too much importance cannot be laid on the principle 
of keeping all stoc'k off young grass on light country. Tf cheeked at tlic 
start headway is prevented. Similarly, on light land, crops will never 

stand feeding otf. _ _ . • ^ 

This can only be obtained by having a crop like maize to maintain tlir 
sheep without the labor of hand feeding during the autumn. Accept' 
ing these figures as reliable, it shows at what great disadvantage is the 
settler who is not in a position to buy sheep as well as working plant. 
In fact he could not continue, because under either of the two last- 
named methods the grain-producing abilities of the land would lessen, 
althomdi the grazing capacitv might increase. The principle advo- 
cated would keep the land in good heart, although the farmer reqmrcs 
a knowledge of stock as well as grain growing. To be successfu he 
siiauld have ability to judge the condition of Ins stock, to say w^heltiei 
they are thriving or not wdthout having in wait until they become 
poor and iveak before he knows it. 

Two RssE.vn.xLs fok SrccF.ssFrn Occ:iu>.\tion of Fringe Lanh. 

This fringe country cannot be worked with success with wheat 
the primary product. The ordinary settler who generally has only sii - 
ficent capital to buy \vorkiiig plant, and looks to his produce le 
tain him entirely is compelled to apply the system of 300 acies gia ; 
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300 out for fallow, which system results in dimijiishing results cverv 
year, because the problem of purchasing the breeding flock is the killer 
The land may be obtained under closer settlement conditions imple- 
ments on time payment, but stock recpiires practically cash and 
although stock agents materially assist many men to establish flocks still 
their conditions are rather exacting, and the fanner often cannot keep 
his sheep for a sufficient length of time to obtain the results he ahoulii 
Although it sounds like asking a lot, if the (rovenituent could propound 
some scheme to assist farmers in this respect, it would advance agri- 
culture, in the South-East especially. Although the proeedun' may bf> 
more difficult, still, with much hesitation and being fully alive to' my 
being comparatively inexperienced in matters pertaining to stock 
agency business, the following method has presented itself to me as per- 
haps worth exciting the criticism of the brains of stock agency; At 

present an agent supplies sheep to a client on a three months’ bill, and 
ill the event of failure of the client the agent bears the responsibility, as 
he finds the money, eonse^iuently the agent uses discretion in such 
Irausactions, 

No^y, say the Government could aj-i'ange with a firm or firms that 
farmers could obtain ewes through them, just as they now receive 
wire netting through the districts councils, i.e.. the Government would 
find the money, the farmer would inspect the ewes with the agent, if 
price satisfactory, purchase, in which case the agent would get the 
usual cominissioii, and be responsible, similarly as the district councils 
are held responsible, ie., the farmer would b(' responsible to the agency 
firm, and the firm responsible to the Government for the amount of the 
(oves, instaliiicnta at shearing and lambing. Many limitations would 
undoubtedly be necessary, but it is not an impossible procedure. 

Another advantage to settlement of fringe land is facility in obtain- 
ing land under closer settlermmt conditions. At present, only when an 
estate is purchased by Government and subdivided can one obtain a 
elo.ser settlement block; but these fringe lands do not appeal to the ffo- 
vernment as suitable to buy in bulk, as an estate may be too much in- 
lerspersed with rough country. What is required is ability for a settler 
to obtain a block under closer settlement condition without it being 
necessary to wait until an estate is offered. If an area of virgin land, 
say the size of one farm, is available and can be obtained at satisfactory 
price, it would encoura-ge settlement if one could obtain such land on 
closer settlement conditions, subject to the approval of the Land Board. 
It may be years before a man can get land under closer settlement con- 
ditions if he has to wait until an estate is purchased by the Govern- 
menet in the locality with which he is acquainted, whereas tliere may 
be numerous separate areas available, except that he is unable to get 
terms ecpial to those which the Land Board give. 

Next Co xe ere n ( ' e, 

Mr, J, M. Wray (Naracoorte) moved that the next Coufereiice be 
bel(l at Naracoorte. 

Mr. T. J. Tidy (Naracoorte) seconded the motion, which was earned 
unanimously. 
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Votes op Ttt.\nks. 

Oil Iho motion of Air. S. Shepherd (Kybybolite), seconded by Mr T 
Stanton (Tatiara), a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to tlie Minims- 
ter of Agi’iciilture and the officci's of tbe Agi’iciilturai Department. 
The Hoii. (■. (foode. M.P,, responded, and proposed a vote of thanks t<. 
the eiiainnaii, wiiicli was earided by acelaination. and the proceed, 
ings terminated. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W, Snndfoi’d & Co., report on Ist Mny: — 

Bi'TTEK,- a slight increase in ])i’ 0 (Uictio!i is to be recoriled for the month of .\|)nl, 
and there is still a surplus in South Australia of second and third quality butters. 
However, the London market eoiitiuues to oO'er a satisfactory price, and thus 
values h.ave well maintained. A proportion of mir firsts are being received from the 
easlerji States, ami prices at the end of April were': — “ Alfa.'' Is. 6bl.; " Frinius, " 
Is. fid.: third grade creamer.v. Is. 2bl. to Is. lUd.; (dioice se]iarators and ilairies. 
Is. 4d. to Is, fid.; fair quality, Is. 2d. to Is. Ihh; store and collectors’ lines, Is. to 
Is. 2d, [)er lb. 

Enos. — A seasonable shrinkage can be reported for the moiiUi, and in coiise(jiicuce 
of this a firming in rates occurred at the last sale, hen selling at Is. .fid.; dufk. 
Is. (5d. per dozen. 

Cheese. — P roduction still mainUiins, Ini’t with good inquiry, both locally and for 
export, there is no alteration in prices, viz. 8d. to Oil. [ler lb. for large to loaf. 

IIONEV. — Substantially heavier quantities ha\e come forward, but market is firm, 
prime clear extracted selling at 4d. to 4 Cl. jicr lb.; second grades, Hd. to 3pi.; bees- 
wax, saleable at Is, 7d. to Js. 8d. per lb. 

Almonds arc still short of trade roquireim'iits, and the advance reported a month 
ago continues to hold, Brandis, lid.; mixed softshells, 10-L!.; hardsholls, fid,; 
kernels, Is. 84. to Is. 9<1. per lb. 

Bacon.— Pigs are very iiiuch mure plentiful than has Iveeti the ease for a long time 
past, the fanners realising that with the cheapness of feed this animal is a profit- 
able adjunct to the farm. The last few pig markets have recorded very substantial 
increases in supplies. In consequence of this bacon is just a shade easier, so that 
best factory cured sides are now selling at lid. to llLl, per lb.; middles, Is. Id.; 
hams, Is. Id. to Is. 2d.; rolls, l()4d. to lid. j^er lb. 

Live Poultuv. — F anners are wisely sending in their surplus poultry in view of 
the good prices now ruling, tlio catalogues being huge, and good prices obtained, 
especially for birds fit to kill; light sorts selling according to condition, Keavv' 
weight tabl(> roostiTs, .Is. to 4s, each; nice conditioned cockerels and jduiiip hens, 
2s. to f3s. ; liglil birds. Is, .'hi, to Is. 9d.: ducks, -s. to i>s, 4d.; geese, 4s, to Is. fid.; 
pigeons, 4d. eacb ; turkeys, from fiAd. to 9Ad. per Ib. live weight for fair to good 
table birds. 

Potatoes have offered very freely, and buyers luive had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing their requirements from the Adelaide Hills, Mount Gambier, or Victoria, There- 
fore the closing days of the month fouml prices slightly lower all round. Onions.— 
Deliveries of locally-grown onions have fallen off considerably, but with plenty 
offering from the South-East and Victoria; values have not undergone any altera- 
tion. Prices — Potatoes, £4 to £4 Uls. per ton on rails Mile Knd or Port AdclaKic, 
Onions, £5 lOs. to £6 per ton cm rails Mile end or Port Adelaide. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting ot the Advisory liourd (tf Agric\iltm'e was held 
oil Wednesday, April IStli, llieve Ixong i)i’t‘seiit ih'ssrs F, (.'nleman 
(elwin), T. 11.' Williams, A. .M. Dawkins, d, Miller. J, T nek well, 
professor Perkins, and the Acting Seeivtar 


(Mr. II. 4. Kimii.s i, 


" Women' ’ s llNANCiiEs uf the ni'in-AF. 

The Hon, the IMinister of Agrieultni't' intiiiiated tin' (lovermnent's 
approval to the Hoard '.s reeotnmendatiim in resj)i>et lo the formation 
of Women s Hraiiehe.s of the Agrienlrnral Ihireaii. 

• Incorrectly Named Xi-ksei:v Stock. 

The Hlaekheath Hranch rerinesleil that s1r])s slmnld he lakmi to 
secure the introduction of legislation dfsigtied lo prevent Ihe supply 
of iaeorrectlv named stock by jiiir.seryiuon. h was deeided to secnrc 
a report on the matter from tin* Hortieultiiral histriietor (Mr. tpmm). 

WnAUFAdE liATKS. 

TKe Harlioi's Hoanl wi-otc tliat i-nnl,! iinl :m altera- 

Ibii in wharfage rates on parcels at oiitiiorts, as desire.l by the I iMier 
Kvre-s Peuiusula liranel.es of the liitr au. I he regnlalnm . eahng 
with wharfage on .nilk and erea.n ii, operation on the Ki«-r -Miu-ra 
a . lied to all ports, it was slated, -M.-, Dawkins e, old, as, zed the 
;,elelslte for alteration in the i-ates, heeanse they were e.appl.ng pro- 
duction, Even if the (ioveniment mt.de a loss on them it "“'I'' 
cover the ainonnt in inereiased deimiopiiient. It wa-. * 

the matter haek to the .Minister, reiterating the Imaid s nionmi, inia 
tion that a reduction should hv made. 

WilE.Vr lllA'KIPTS, 

The Wheat Harvest Hoard, in imsponsr In a rr.,nesl for an 
the proposal that 

receipts showing the !:',|l''‘Theat'n.eveliaiits who are acling as «««'*» 
reported as follows;— llu wluat . .Usts; MiAwiuc the weight 

tW the lio,ard cannot see tho.r way 'y-;:' y "t,,, grsh 

of each b<ag of wheat delivered he y , At Ihe 

of work at the time of delivery rende s 

same time it is believed tliat an\ a I - additions that are 

mers to seimtinize their tally-books aiul Di k 

made in securing the total entered upon ca(h no.pt. 

"F yjUi'RTM BN T Me F^ARAI DN Ti.L 

hXiLRlMBMAie of Agriculture a pro- 

It was resolved to tonv.itd ^o ' mental farm in that 

posal from the iierri Ih-anch to esta ) i|^ « ■ industries 

district. The Branch pointed out that tiun 
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in addition to fruitgrowing that should find a place upon the irri- 
gated lauds, and that the Government should assist settlers by testing 
the possibilities of fodders, new plants, cereals, and possibly new fruits. 
It was decided to inform the Branch that the Board had already re- 
coimiiended the Government to take steps in the direction of establish- 
ing a farm for the purpose of conducting the tests referred to. 

Stook Trucking Yards at Melrose. 

The Board decided to urge the IMinister of Agriculture to secure 
stock trucking yards at Melrose. 


New Members, 

The Branch at Stirling’s Well was closed, and the following iianics 
were added to the rolls of existing Branches:— Northfieid — K. L. 
Gaiiole; Salt Creek— P. Gale; Yalluiida- F. E. B. Daniel, E. K. Blake, 
E. V. Fitzgerald; liimau Valley — John Stone; Ki-Ki — M, J. Young, 
C. R. ("ooley, W. Bone, A. Morris, II. Porter, sen., II. Porter, juii.. 
S. H. TIailes: Naracoorte — C. F. W. Stande, T. Mann; Cummins— 
Alhert Fuss, 0. A, Hall, R, H. Siviour, B. C. Black, Wm. B. Walkom- 
Wirrabara— S. Coad, E. E. Bairstowe; Lone Pine — H, Hoffmann: 
Northfieid — James Neely; Brentwood — -T. Y. Davey, C, H. Laimer; 
Pompoota— 'E. C. Hansford. L. A. King, H. Labiam, J, Carroll, 
J. J, Carson, C. R, Hill, A. E, Betts, G. Jolly, A. A. Verran, A. Wood- 
house; Xarridy — 'W. P, Nicholls; Murray Bridge — Robertson, 
— Reynolds, H. Filsell, C. G. Gudge, J. Rowan, A. W(dls, J. T. Green; 
Bcrri — Chas. Gamer. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK, 


EEPORT FOR MONTH OF APRIL 


The follomng reports on the general agrleultuial 
areas represented by the Government Experimental 
lieoji prepared by the resp>e(;tive managers: — 


condition and outlook of tlui 
farms inentioacd below have 


Booboro«;U'.-M eather-\\jt.h,thc exception of a few light sliowers during the 
early part ot the month, the weather has been dry. The latter part of the month 
was unseasonable, and a good i-ain was needed that farmers miglit cultivate their 
land. Crops— Sowing has not been startod, the ground being in poor condition for 
seeding. Natural Feed-The early grass has suffered a check due to the diyness 
of the month. Stock— Many deaths have occurred aincmgst liorse ‘dock due 1o 
colic, caused by eatiug paddy melons. iTsts— Mice are doing great damage in 

st,acks oC wheat and Iiay, and aJso by eating the plants in the gardens. Mistella- 
ueoiiiJ— As a rc.siilt of the wet winter of last year ami the cool «iiiimier the ; 
ill the creeks have been very strong. 


springs 


Fjjrc's Pe)Wisiih!.~\\’('iiihi'v lias been cool wiili siattevcd very liglit showers. 4b 
points rain being registeied for the month, rather le-s than the average for*tlie 
jtast three years, viz., (12 points. Crops— rieparafioiis for seeding have been gene- 
ral. The comparatively calm weather lias greatly liiudfred burning operations. 
X small area has been sown in the district, but the majority arc awaiting a -^ood 
fall Of rain. Natural Feed-Self- so wm and ii.-ituial feed are plentiful, and eonse- 
(piently have cheeked the burning of stnlbles. IV-sfs- -Mice are ]denUful, and 
playing havoc with the haystacks and seed wheal of the district. Rabldt’s are 
fairly plentiful. 


Ai.i/hft&oHte.—AVeather— Extremely col.l in the early part of the month, init mild 
after, only light showers of rain have falJem Gro]>s— Seeding is more or less re- 
tarded by the dry weather; oats have been sown iu many instances, hut no wheat. 
Fodder crops are giving good hde growth, Flight has <|r>v(‘Iopod on the kale plants, 
destroying a considerable amount of growth; it has nevo’ Iteeii known to kill kale, 
the crop always making a, quick reeo\cry after the rains. Natural Feed- The new 
growth has made very little advance on limt mouth; there is an abumlance every- 
where, Stock are in very good order; the weather is favorable to the early lambs. 
Pests— Foxes arc much more uumorous than usual, ami serious trouble is expected 
during the lambiiig season. 


rioTCt|?cid.— Weather comlitjoiis during .A.]iiil were generally fine with some cold 
nights. The vaiufall was 74 points, of which the greater ]Uii't fell in the early 
]>art of the month. Further falls ‘are now being oagciiy looked forward to. Crops. — 
Farmers bu\e not started seeding to any groat extent, They are waiting for rain 
for two reasons. Firstly to secure immediate germination, and secondly in the 
hope that a good rain will kill ;i large munl'Cr of the mice which infest the fields. 
Natural feed is going off cousidenibly, the grass having a ileeided yellow tint. Stock 
have improred in condition since last mouth. Home shee]i have been lost in the 
slistrict. The Govermnent A'etcriuary Surgeon (Mr, F, E. Flacc) conducted a post- 
morteri examination in several cases and found the cause of denth to be sarcospori- 
dious (bloo<l coll parasite.s). Vests— Stfirliugs have not been so miieh in evidence 
during the month of Marcli, presumably owing to the closing of the fruit season. 
But all other pmsts jmle into insiguilicance when comimreil with the mice plague. 
These rodents are doing very coiisideratile rlamage in the barns and elsewhere. 

Ctu/e/t- 'Weather— Bainfall for numth. 21 points; Vmteh average for^ same 
month, ‘2S ]iaints. Weather conditions have been snitalde for cultivation. Natural 
pved— Both :sliil>ble an<rscnib feed are showing up well. Stock— All in healthy 
condition. Pests— Mic-.’ are doing a lot of -Inmage, Aliscellinieons'^’ee.iing opera- 
tions are now going ahead on a good many lanns in the district. Wheat is still 
being carted into the A'eitcli siding. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Th« following figures, from data supplied by the Common wealth Meteorological Depart- 
ment, show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for tie month of and to the end of April 
1917, also the average precipitation to the end of April, and the average annual rainfall. 

I For } To enil I Av’gp, 
siation. ! April, ! April, to end 1 At)u;i&; 

■ 1917. ' 1917. April, ‘Ramf#)v 


Lower North. 


Station. 

For 

.April, 

1917. 

To end 
.\pvii, 
1917. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
April 

Av’jfe. 
Annual f 
llainfstl , 

Fab North 

AND Ufpbb North, 

i 

Oodneidatta 

■ _ 

3-2S 

2-l() 

4-73 ! 

Tarcoola 

0-13 

4-32 

1-74 

7-58 i 

Hergott 

0-03 

•2-47 

1-01 

6-04 

Farina 

— 

2-!),') 

2-1(5 

6-70 1 

Leigh’s Creek . . . 


4- SO 

2-4!) 

8-66 

Beltana 



0-48 

2-75 

0-22 

Blinman 


3'04 

3-70 

12-83 : 

Hookina 


803 

I-(i7 

— 

Hawker 



7'07 

2-42 

12-22 

Wilson 


7-20 

2-7!) 

11-78 , 

Gordon 

— 


1-07 

10*26 j 

Quom 


4'97 

2-(>I 

13-78 : 

Port Augusta 

— 

3-18 

•2-71 

9-46 1 

Port Augusta W. . 

— 

3-50 

2 17 

9*36 ; 

Bruce 

0-04 

4- SO 

1-03 

10-01 

Hammond 

0-00 

7-30 

2-()l 

11-46 ; 

Wilmington 

0-13 

7-12 

3-54 

18-26 ^ 

Willowie 

O-Ot) 

0-00 

2-3,7 

11-90 

Melrose 

0-34 

(l-8() 

4-81 

23-04 

Booleroo Centre . . 

0-12 

507 

3-1(3 

15-83 ' 

Port Gcrtuein . . . 

0-10 

4-1.7 

2- 0(3 

12-84 

Wirrabara 

0 10 


3-7.7 

18-91 

Appila 

0-Ul 

7-30 

3-30 

15-08 

Craidock 

— 

614 ' 

2-37 

10-86 

Carrieton 

0-0.7 

7-17 

2-71 

12-22 

Johnburg 

OOi 

7-00 

2-04 

10*21 

Eurelia 

— 

0-07 

2-72 

13*24 

Orroroo 

0-02 

0-40 

3-17 

13-42 

Black Rock 

0-03 

0-2.7 

2-80 

12-25 

Petersburg 

0-13 

7-07 

3-04 

1.1-07 

Yongala 

0 13 

(i-80 

2 -SO 

13-94 

North-East. 



Ucolta 

— 

0-14 

U-0.7 

— ; 

Nackara 

— 

0-07 

1-42 

— 

Yunta 

— 

0-78 

2-10 

8-22 ' 

Waukaringa .... 

— 

,7-74 

2-0 1 

7-94 

MannahiU 


4-. 78 

2-30 

8-46 

Cockbuni 

— 

<5-12 

2-24 

7-97 

Broken Hill, NSW 


7-31 

2-72 

9-63 ^ 


Lower North — continued. 


Port Pixie i 

0-08 ' 

4-98 ' 

3-11 ' 

13 21 

Port Broughton . 

0-20 1 

3*07 

3-1 S ' 

14-33 

Bute 

0-08 

3-66 

3-20 

15*42 1 

Laura 

0-38 ' 

.702 

3-69 ' 

18-22 ■ 

Caltowie 

0-33 

4-61 

3*71 

17*27 i 

Jamestown 

0-19 

-1-44 j 

3-43 

17-46 

Gladstone 

1 0-42 

4-82 

3-33 

16-00 i 

Crystal Brook 

0*35 

4-12 

3-27 

, 15-62 i 

Georgetown 

0-28 

5-20 j 

3-78 

1 13-32 !; 

Narridy 

0-22 

4-63 1 

3-46 

16-79 1 

Eedhill ! 

0-09 

4-43 

3-38 

16-79 1 

Spalding 

0-18 

3-3() 

1 ;i-2l 

20-25 ;; 


Giilnarc 

0-42 

4-.73 

2-90 

19-74 

BundaieerW.Wka. 

0-36 

3-59 

2-89 

17*29 

Yacka 

0-29 

3-91 

3-01 

15-27 

Koolunga 

0-13 

4-66 

3-27 

15-94 

Snow town 

0-23 

4-()3 

3-23 

]o-7() 

Brinkworth 

0-U 

4-34 

2-78 

15-48 

Blvth 

0-43 

4-08 

3-.70 

16-54 

Clare 

105 

6*16 

4-80 

24-30 

Mintaro Central... 

0-90 

6-06 

3*90 

21-99 

Water vale 

1-77 

7-50 

7-.32 

27-] 7 

Auburn 

M5 

6-30 ! 

4--27 

24-25 

Hoyle ton 

0-61 

4-58 

3-81 

17-96 

Balaklava 

0-41 ! 

3-91 

3-, 78 i 

16-03 

Port Wakefield . . 

0-40 

5-02 

3-42 

13-1 3 

Terovrie 


,7-04 

3-12 ' 

13-71 

Yarcowie 

— 

,7-71 

3-09 

13-91 

Hallett 

0-10 

304 

3-20 

16-40 

Jlount Bryan . . . 

0-10 

,3-14 

2-96 

15-73 

Burra 

o-:i4 

2-8.) 

3-63 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat 

0-47 

3*03 

3*79 

18-87 


West of Murray Kasoe. 

3% 
-tin 

:m 

31)4 
3"S 
4:13 

3- il9 

4 - 40 
40 !) 
4' 10 
420 
4-41 
44il 
{•39 
.V03 


3-71 

3- !K) 

4- 10 
3-(>2 
3-bl 

3- 30 
LIl 

4- 37 
4’2.3 
•Mill 
3-SO 

5- 13 
)•()! 


Mauoora 

0-83 

4-69 

Saddlcworth .... 

0-87 

1-40 

Marrabcl 

U-72 

3-83 

Kiyerton 

0-86 

1 6-06 

Tark-c 

0-74 

4-13 

Stockport 

()-6(> 

3-47 

Hamlev Bridge .. 

0-.79 

3-79 

Kapunda 

0-77 

3 67 

Freeling 

1 0-92 

3-77 

Greenock ! 

0-70 

3-97 

Truro 


1 3-84 

Stockwell 

0-67 

3- 82 

Nuriootpa 

0-68 

3-,“)0 

Angaston 

M6 ' 

4-.79 

Tanunda 

0-87 

3-79 

Lvndoch 

l-OO 

4-32 

Williams town .... 

l-()2 

4 71 

Adelaide Plains, 

Mallala 

1 0-73 

1 3-91 

Roseworthy 

0-8.7 

, 4-10 

Gawler 

1-06 

7-07 

Two Wells ' 

0-40 ! 

! 3-48 

Virginia 

0-84 ! 

4-87 

Smithfield 

0-90 

7-15 

Salisbury 

0-78 1 

.7- 19 

North Adelaide . . 

0-80 

7-3! 

Adelaide ! 

0-68 

6-02 

Brighton ' 

1 1-04 

1 7-13 

Glenelg 

, 0-62 

7-80 

Magill 

1 ]-0S 

1 

Glen Osmond . . . 

1-26 

7-67 

Mitcham 

0-97 

T-(KI 

Belair 

1-39 

7-93 


Ison 

19-69 

1894 

2U4S 

174$ 

1589 

16 - 4 o 
19-67 

17 - 8,7 
21-46 

19 - 74 

20- 30 

21 - 25 

22 - 25 
22-’28 

23 - 01 


1C-S8 

17- 31 
19-21 
16-36 
1758 
17*30 

18- 57 
2149 
21-04 


19-03 

2d“26 


4-r)9 23-47 
,■•5!) 28-64 
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K AINT ALL— canfinueii. 


Testree Guliy 

Stirling West . . . 

Urftidla 

Clftteadon 

Jtorphett Vale .. 

iJoarlunga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Kormanvillc — 

Yankalilla 

Cftpe.Tervis 

Mount pleasant . 

Blumberg 

Gumeraeha 

tiObethal 

Woodfiide 

Hahiidoif 

Niiime 

Mount Barker . . . 

Echimga 

Macclesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 

a nga 

'ook Reservr. 


Wellington 
Milang . . . 
Langhorne’s Brdg 
Tailem Bend . . . 
Murray Bridge . 

(’allington 

Mannum 

Palmer 

Sedan 

Blsnchetown . , . 

Endunda 

Sutherlands .... 

Morgan 

Overland Comer 

Renmark 

Loiton 

Swan Reach 

Waikeric 


For 

April, 

(.917 

To end 
April, 
1917 , 

A v’ge. : 

■April. 

Av’ge. 
Annual 
Rainfall ^ 

Lofty Raitqes. 


1-83 

6-89 

, 5-49 

28-19 

1-99 

11 -.33 

8-48 

46 - TO 

2 -no 

11 -Ol 

8-08 

44-35 

1-40 

8-38 

6-55 

33-67 

l -[7 

(>• 4.5 

4-79 

23-.32 

0-71 

6-51 

3-99 

20-28 

1-78 

8-16 

4-80 

26-98 ^ 

1-00 

7-27 

4-02 

20-34 

(>■54 

5-74 

3 95 

20-65 

( 1-77 

6-41 

4 - 5.3 

22-78 

0 -G(J 

4 -. 7 (l 

2-95 

16-34 

0-91 

4 -(i« 

1-98 

26-87 

1 - 2(1 

, 7-99 

, 5-39 

29-38 

1 -.57 

7 - 7 ) 

. 5-18 

33-30 

1-98 

7 43 

,■>■97 

36-38 

( 1-97 

6-96 

5-44 

31-87 

1-22 

G -41 

(;-((7 

3 o '45 

1-1 :l 

(v 42 

. 5-62 

28-83 

1 - 7(1 

8 - 4(1 

, 5 - 6.5 

30-93 

1-92 

8 - 2 (; 

6-18 

32-83 

l■ 9 (! 

7-64 

, 5-811 

, 30-72 

2-17 

8 - 6.7 

6-85 

3 . 5-52 

1-03 

1-72 

3-98 

j 19-28 

1-27 

7-88 



}-77 

7 - 4,5 

- 

1 

Flats avu Valley, 


1-90 

3 - 9 S 

3-60 

1 , 5-91 

( 1 - 9,3 

3 -3 5 

3 -.50 

10-08 

1 -09 

3-88 

. 3-, 311 

1 . 5-27 

( 1-84 

5-37 

;Mi 


0-85 

3 - 4.3 

3-46 

14-32 

0 - 7 .) 

4-24 

3 - 5 (i 

1 5-65 

0-32 

2 - 3.9 

, 3-01 

11 -(57 

0 - 5.3 

2 -.52 

3-30 

15 - 6 (' 

0-13 

3-54 

2 - 7 (i 

11-92 

0-09 

l-OO 

2-72 


0 - 5.5 

2-69 

3-61 

10-71 

O -08 

1 -58 

1-99 

17-33 

o-O] 

i -47 

2-19 

10-66 

O -03 

3-38 

2-93 

11 42 

( 1-15 

4 - 8 i 

2-, 56 

10-93 

0-21 

0-29 

1-83 

— 

0-04 

2 - 3.3 

2 - 3 S 

— 

j 0-04 

2-59 

2-19 

y -29 


For ; Torrid ' Av’j?6. i Av’fte. 
.April, April, I to end i \anua! 
1917. 1917. i .April, [ftunfall 


West ok SpENCaa’a Gm.Y~~continued, 
Tntnby Bay , 

Garrow 

Cowell 

^ Point Lowly,. 

Cummins . , . 

Amo Bay . , 


West of Spkncee's Gulf. 


Eucla 

White Well. . . 
Fowler’s Bay 

Penong 

Mur&t Bay . . 


Streaky Bay. . 
PortElIiston . 
Fort Lincoln . 


1-(K) 
(MMI 
<!-44 
0'4.o 
(I‘2U 
(Id 5 
U-59 
(I -IB) 
O'.’W 


.S-tIT 
:(■:{(> 
2 07 
201 
3-0(i 

2-;n 

,'L(IS 

;kr>9 

.s-4;i 


;i-24 
2-(m 
2'20 
2', 70 

1- 7(1 

2- 4') 
S’ol) 


J,, 


0-18 

3-80 

2-77 

0-29 

6-14 

— 

0-22 

4-07 

3-09 

0-02 

4 - 19 : 

2-66 

0-16 ' 

3-44 

— 

0-32 

4-06 

2-82 


11 76 
12-21 


lu lit 
9-07 
12-11 
1 1 -o;! 


16 40 
iy-8S 


YoaKs’s Pemin-sula. 


Wallaroo 

; Kadina 

Moonta 

Green’,? Plains . . 

Maitland 

Ardrossan 

Port Victoria , . 
Ourramulka . . . . 

Minlaton 

Stansbury 

Warooka 

Ynrketowm . . , . 
Edithburgli . . , , 


Cape Borda 

Kingseote 

Penneshaw 

Cajie Willongbby.. 
Victor Harbor . , . 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

lYnnaroo 

Parilla 

Lamci’oo 

Parrakie 

Ceraniiim 

Peake 

Cooke’s Plains . , 

Mcningie 

Coonalpyn 

Coomandook . . . . 

Tintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown .... 

Bolseley 

p’ranrea 

Naracoorte . . . • 

Ponola 

I Lnoindale 

i Kingston 

: Robe 

Beaebport 

Millicent 

Monnt Ganibier 
C. Nrtbumberlani 
Kalangadoo .... 


0-36 

3-30 

3-17 

14-05 

0-29 

3-24 

3-46 

15-88 

()-;i2 

4-r>3 

3-48 

15-22 

0-35 

3-55 

3-10 

15-7.3 

1-<I8 

.5-83 

3-95 

20-08 

(1-48 

3-81 

2-96 

13-89 

(1-70 

5-62 

3-09 

15-21 

0-49 

6-4.5 

3.54 

18-50 

(i-.l-l 

5-60 

3-33 

17-41 

0-60 

6-51 

:{-34 

17-06 

0-,3.5 1 

6-2(i 

3-03 

17-71 

(1-30 

4-8,5 

3- IS 

17-47 


4-94 

3 39 

16-48 

ASD SonTH-KA.ST. 


0-(fl 

3-67 

MO 

25-09 

0-44 

5-60 

3-24 

18-95 

(1-75 

4-4(1 

3-87 

21-34 

0-83 

4-10 

3-71 

19-69 

((■92 

6-22 

4-32 

22-18 

n-97 

.5-07 

4-11 

20-33 

1-26 

.5-40 

3-80 

17-93 

((■,32 

2-47 

,3-25 

16-74 

(i-.lO 

2-.59 

-- 

— 

ti-6] 

2-G7 

3-33 

16-55 

0-75 

3-24 

2-54 


0-97 

3-T6 

2-21 

— 

1-23 

4-59 

3-43 

— 

1-29 

.5-72 

.3-21 

14-74 

1-16 

5-43 

3-78 

— 

Ml 

5-35 

3-61 

17-49 

1-42 

5-.36 

318 

10-80 

M3 

4-41 

3-75 

18-78 

0-90 

4-85 

.3-43 


o-7(! 

5-10 

3-91 

19-76 

0-8(1 

3-83 

3-57 

17-72 

0-72 

4-04 

3-90 

20-74 

1-03 

4-72 

4-41 

22-60 

1-16 

5-02 

5-17 

26-78 

0-93 

3-49 

4-29 

23-32 

1-45 

4-32 

4-48 

24-73 

0-94 

3-82 

4-4] 

24-69 

1-09 

5-04 

5-16 

27-51 

1-64 

4-60 

5-82 

29-25 

2-68 6-47 

6-50 

32-00 

2-02 

4-74 

5-16 

26-63 

I-8I 

1 6-09 

18-87 
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1 aeport 

Branch. 1 

: Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branoh . 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates 

Meetin 

Ma;. 

.Tune. 

May. 

Amytgn I 

• i 


_ 

Forest Range 

e 

— 

Angaston 

* 


— 

Forster 



Appila-Yarrowie ■ 

* ‘ 

— 

— 

Frances 

t 

— 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 


— 

— 

Freeling 

826 

'6 

Arthurton 


— 

— 

Gawler River 

* 

7 

Balaklava 

* • 

— 

— i 

Georgetown 


— 

Beaufort 

* i 

— 

— 

Geranium 

X 

26 

Beetaloo Valley 

• 

— 

— 

Gladstone 

* 

— : 

Belalie North 


— i 

— 

Glencoe 

* 

— 

Bern 

+ , 

9 

6 

Glencope 

* 

— 

Blackheath 

839 

6 

2 

Goode 

* 

— ' 

Blackwood 837-46 

21 

18 ! 

Green Patch 

833 

— 

Blyth ; 

* 

12 


Gumetacha 


— 

Bookpumoug East . . 


- ■ 


Halidon 

♦ 

— 

Booleroo Centre i 

• 

4 


Hartley 

847 

2 

Borrika 

* 

— 


Hawker 

* 

8 

Bowhill ' 

* 

— 

- 

Hilltown 


— 

Brentwood 

* 

3 

— ; 

Hookina 

• 

1 

Brinkley 

* 

— 

i 

Inman Valley 

840 

3 

Bundaleer Springe , . 

* 

— 


Ironhank 

§ 

— 

Burra 

* 

— 

“ 1 

Julia 

* 

— 


* 

— 


Kadina 

* 

— 

Butler 

327-33 

— 

— ; 

Kalangadoo 

849 

12 

Caltowie ; 

* 

— 

— 

Kanmantoo 

840 

5 

Canowie Belt | 


— 

— 

Keith 

1 * 

— * 

Carrieton i 


: — 

— 

Ki Ki 

* 

— 

CaiTOw ' 

« 

— 

— I 

Kingscote 

* 

— 

Cherry Gardens 

846 

1 ' 

5 

Kingston-on-Murray . 

836 

— 

Clanfield | 

836 

— 

i — 

1 Kongoroug 

847 

1 

Clare ' 

* 

— 

i “ 1 

Koonihba 

833 

1 , 

Clarendon 

847 

7 


Koppio 

828 

1 ■ 

Claypan Bore 

* 

— 


Kybybolite 

849 

3 

Colton 

• 

— 

! — ' 

Lameroo 

838 

~ ■ 

Coomandook 

t 

4 

! — 

! Laura 

* 

— 

Coomooroo 

* 

1 - 


' Leighton 

* 

“ ' 


* 



1 Lone Pir.e 

826 

1 : 

Coonawarra 

« 

1 — 

! — 

il Longw'ood 

841-47 

— 

Coorabie 

* 

— 


Loiton 

• 

; — : 

Cradock 

* 

— 

; — 

Lucindale 

* 

I — 

Crystal Brock 

823 

— 

1 — 

Lyndoch 

* 

' — 

Cummias 

833 

5 

i ^ 

MacGillivray 

;842-41 

( — 

Cygnet River 

839 

3 

— 

Maitland 

* 

■ — 

Davenport 

* 

— 

— 

Mallala 

* 

14 

Dawson 

* 

— 

— 

Maugalo 

* 

— 

TTAni«1 

* 



Mantung 



Dowlingrille 


— 


Meadows South . , . , 

83& 

1 1 

EdilHlie 

* 

— 

i — 

Meningie 

* 

; ■" 

Elbow Hill 

* 

— 

— 

1 Milaog 

* 

i T 

Eurelia 



1 - 

Millioent 


LL 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Pafre 

Date 

Meet! 

May. 

sol 

a?®. 

June, 

Miltalie 

828-29 

6 


Uindarie 

* 

7 

4 

Minlaton 

■f' 

4 

_ 

Minnipa 

tS30 

.5 

— 

Mintaro 

824 

6 

2 

Mitchell 


— 

— 

Monarto iSouth 


— 

— 

Moonta 

8-27 


_ 

Moorlande 

♦ 

— 

— 

Morchard 

822 

6 

2 

Morgan 

* 

— 

— 

Morpbett Vale 

* 1 

— 

— 

Mount Barker 

844 



Mount Bryan 

« 


— 

Mount Bryan East . . 

« 


— 

Mount Compaea . . , , | 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Gambler .... 

849 

— 


Mount Hope | 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant 


— 

— 

Mount Remarkable , . 

t 

— 


Muodalla 

849 

9 


Mundoora 

824 , 

1 _ 

j _ 

Murray Bridge 

838 

1 7 

i 4 

Mypolonga 

+ 

i 2 


Myponga 

* 

! — 

— 

Myrla 

• 

; — 

; _ 

McNamara Pore . , . , 

: * 

■ _ 


Nantawarra 

1 * 

; 

1 — 

Naracoorte 

j 848 

j _ 

1 — 

Narridy 

T 

i — 

i — 

Naming 

846 

- 

! — 

Netherton 

* 



North Booborowie .. 

« 

_ 

; — 

North Bundaleer .... 


_ 

i — 

Northfield 

824 

1 

1 

Orroroo 

• 

_ 

i _ 

PariIJa 

i * 


■ - 

I'arilla Well 

I » 


1 — 

Parrakie 

1 * 

_ 

j - 

Paskeville 

1 « 

_ 

j _ 

Penola 

« 


_ 

Penong 

* 

1 i2 

9 

Petinn 

• 


I — 

Pine Forest 

• 

■ _ 

! — 

Pinnaroo 

* 

_ 

i — 

Pompoota 

« 


i[ 13. 2' 

Port Broughton , . , . 

1 • 

— 

— 

Port Elliot 

1 846 

19 

1 


*No reDori reoeh^ddumiir the moatb 
t Held oTcr uatiJ next month? 


bureau RBPORTS-ron«iBU«i. 




Dates of 


Report 

Meetings. 


on 




Page 

May. 

June. 

Port Gennein , . . j 




Port Pirie ' 


5 

2 

Quorn .... 




Ramco . 


7 


RecibiU .. 


1 


Renmark . . 

« : 



Riverton . . 

« ; 



Roberts and Verran 

j 

_ 


Rosenthal 

826 i 

2 

6 

Rosy Pine , 




Saddle vrortb 

* 


. 

Salisbury . 

82.5 

— 

_ 

Salt Creek 

832 > 




Sandalwood 



_ 

Sherlock .... 

« 

__ 

■ _. 

Spalding 

* 

— 

, _ 

Stockport 

* 


; — 

Strathalbyn ... 

* 

1 

^ 5 

Sutherlands 

* 


: _ 

'fantanoola 

i * 

■5 

: _ 

Tarcowie . , . 

*■ 

1 

1 ~ 

Taliara 

i ♦ 

5 

i 2 

Tintinarra 

1 * ! 

— 

i _ 

j Two Welle 

i + 


■ _ 

UraidlaattdSummert’n 
Waikerie 

I 847 

4 

4 

1 

Warcowie 

1 » 

: _ 

■■ — 

Warrow 

« 





: Watervale 

« 

■ - 

• _ 

1 Wepowie 


n 

2 

! Whyte-Yarcowie. . , . 

^ 824 : - 

^ -I 

! Wilkawatt 

♦ 

— 

— 

Willowie 

* 

1 

: — 

Wilmington 

1 * 

- 

i — 

Wirrabara 

; * 

^ 

1 — 

Wirrega 

: * 

! — 

’ — 

Wollowa 

1 * 

, — 

1 — 

1 Woodleigb 


— 

' — 

'■ Wnodside 



- 

Wynarka 

1 836-7 

— 

1 

Yabmana 

i ^ 

— 

j — 

Yacka 

[ • 

— 

' — 

Yadnarie 

: 833 


. — 

Tallunda 

S32 

5 

— 

Vaninp.e 



; _ 

Yeelauna 

i * 


1 _ 

Yongala Vale 

' t 


! ^ 

Yorketown 



1 “ 


lai'ch. + formfcl report only reneived. 

M)i recesF until termination of wnr. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Everj’ producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Brauch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the worlc 
of this iaslitulion. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT 

PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD/ 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 11 in. to Tdin,). 

March 9t]L — Present: IL^ iiienibera ami two visitors. 

Harvester v. Stripper. — Mr. 11. Rrorvn ro.'xl n paper in which he discussed the 
relative merits of the harvester and strijipei, and declared emphatically for the 
former. With the stripper it was necessary to dump the wheat iu a heap ami tlien 
clean it, either with hand or motor power. The stripper saved a certain amount 
of wheat, but that was practically neutralised by the damage from rain Irefon' 
the wheat could be cleaned and bagged. The. harvester possessed the great ad- 
vantage of taking off the crop and cleaning It wdth the same motion ready for the 
bags. All that remained to be done, before marketing, was to sew the bags and 
cart them. That meant cousiderable saving of expense. If the straws were cut 
and chaffed and a small portion of bran adih'd it would make better feed than 
cocky chaff. Mr. Eiechstein said that the harvester had helped the farmer con 
siderably during the present wet season. Mr. Loiigbolham advised using the binder 
as well as the harvester. Mr. Jasper (Considered that the coni])lete harvester had 
many advantages in wet liurvests because bags of wheat were more easily protected 
than wheat heaps. Mr. W. Twig<len dechned that the complete harvester should 
never be used in the North. The stri[i]ipi- had thi> advantage of saving all the 
cocky chaff, and did not scatter so many wild tunii]/ and charlock seeds. Mr. 
Gregory said that if the Northern farmers made no otlu'i' provision for fodder, us 
a stan(fby, they should save all the cocky idinff. Mr. Kitto was of opinion that 
the cost of taking off the crop by strijiper and winnower was greater than by the 
complete harvester. If cut with the binder work could be commenced from six to 
10 (lays earlier than with the harvester. Mr. (lase pointed out that the harvester was 
a greater labor saver than any other harvesting method, but care should be taken to 
store up some straw. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13 in. to 14in.). 

April 14th, — iVes(>iit: eiglit members and one visitor. 

Qualific.\tio.\'S of a T.vFiMFR, — In a paj/er on the (qualifications of a farmer, 
Mr. P. Burns, .iun., observi^d that the two qirincipal features which should recom- 
mend farming to the young rnnu were (1) its ccniparative certainty of success; a.ad 
(2) the hopefulness of the fntiiie. The farmer required the ability to determine 
liow to work the various classes of soil on his property, judgment in tillage, the use 
of fertilisers, and the selection of crops. Even poor land might produce profitable 
returns if cultivated according to the most snitaftle methods. There had been great 
progress of late years in labor-saving agricultural implements, and thcrefOTe the 
farmer required to make good use of his brain before becoming an expert in the 
use of them all. In dairying the farmer ropiired sound judgment for the selection of 
stock and knowledge in the feeding and treatment of cows, pigs, and poultry. The 
fanner should be methodical, and F,hould be industrious and .attend to his own duties 
regularly. The avocation of a farmer required brains and intelligence, because he was 
stock he required some knowledge of the syinqttoms and treatment of common cor 
plaints to which they wf?re subject, because at times it was difficult to obtain the 
assistance of a veterinary surgeon. 
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WIDDLE'NORTH DISTRICT, 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

CBYSTAL BROOK (Average uumuiJ jaiafall, l;j.82iii,). 

April 10th, — Fiesent: 20 riHyiiLers jiiii.i two visitors, 

Ensh-age. — E nsilage, declared Mr. ft. S. Booth in the ontset of a paper on en- 
silage, had the advantages over hay that it pieserveij ttn: foodstuff in a green and 
syceulcut t'omi, and at the same tiuie inaiiitaiued its full weight as a green fodder 
ill eoJMparisoii with the weight which was ilvied out in IIk’ curing of hav. Under 
existing conditions the mass of iiatuial iierfiage wliich was availalilc in the spring 
was, under ordinary comlitions, wasted (drimi and idown away as witli Cape weed, 
clover, &e.), or dried and became a haiBor t'm' veunin or a menace by providing 
fuel for bush fires. In ensilage that wriicli was at present wasted oonld be cheaply 
and easily converted into profitable stock food, wiiicli once stored away was safe 
for practically all time if stored in properly prepan'i'l silos, or, at least for one year 
in the form which, iimler present ciicumstanct's he wonhi advocate. He voidd 
spec.ially recommend that that foini of fodder Ijc kept for the milking cow.s, In'cause 
it w^as a proven fact that it increased tlic (]u,‘'i)il ily ami (juality of the milk liy, in 
some cases, Idd per cent., and was practically ime.vcclli'd as a summer, aiitumn, and 
early winter feed, During the past season he hail oliseived acres .and acres of fml 
up to 2ft. Jiigh, e.specially on the Broughton Flats — which, shortly after the advent 
of suminer, had shrivelled and in most cases ilisappeareil. Where it has m»t dis- 
appeared it was found to Im a line harbor for rabbits, A farmer excused himself 
fcom making ensilage because he only kept a few cows for liis own use. Bnl even 
so was it not their bounden duty to get tin; bed. out of whaler ci they kept. In 
early spring they had [denty of bulto' and )i!ilk, and during tiial time supidicd 
the town, but iu winter they liought at exorbitant prices that whicli willi a little 
foresight and labor they could proilnce at a rjiiarter the cost, namely, by conserv- 
ing the excea.s of iiatuial herbage during spring. That could be dom- when other 
fam practices were not pressing, He 'lid not intend to dilate oa the growing of 
special crops for ensilage, his aini being to induce thmu to conserve tiuit which 
Nature provided iji abundance. The best time to cut was just wlnm the herljagc was 
lowering In order to secure the maximum of uodmg quality. The cutting should 
be done when the herbage was e.xteijially dry, timt was, not inuiu'diately after ram 
nr lieavv dew Wlieu cut it should be [daced in the stack or sdo ns soon as jmssilde. 

V LHiod nract’k-e was to cut in the nioriiing and stm k ui the aftciumon, rleanng up 
■‘ ich day Silos were of \ anous kinds, but they cmibl 1«^ group.M geueraily into the 
loilowiwg: — (1) Llmlergruuml type; (,2i overground; (Ci) seiru. half under ami 
Icilf -iliove- 14) stack.s. 1. Uiidergrcniml.— Those needed to be cemented, and also 
to have a movable roof, which could I.e luislied or lifted away when lillmg and 
emptying. He did not intend lo dilate on that furm of mlo, or Nos. 1 amU, reseiw- 
iag^ the full description of them until the far-tier had tested ami found the a.lvan- 
(ages to Vm gained by conserving fodd,u' in ibe forin of ensilage. However, one 
groat advantage which a properly constructed ^ e buO over other eje Imds was tl a 
The fodder could be chaffed before storing. Die metliods he would nd^orate--foT 
a tSnu Hie ordinary farm, was tliat of slacking fn some 
was made, but ho was not at ail in favor ot that, becanse should the silago not be 

all used before the winter set in it would stand a very great cham-e o1 Ixung spoiled, 

1(0 advised that the fodder be cut and stacked mm b in tbe 
hav He preferred the mower, beenusc it mixed tim vanous gm ii.>„ct i 

better, Over each layer it, was necessary to spread .smne salt, the | 

on the size of the stack, but the ordinai'y imi at tanners could ,i idgi t u umou t 

fairly acCTrat«ly. This salt I.-ilW to liivs.'riv tli,' fo'l'lrr •''I"" 'W 

a|.petisi..g n.i,i l.pin-li.'lal to tho stork, '’“"'''y « 

of a good fouo.tat.oo of f I'",;, V.™,g 

n'll) liwlailvwitt's'traw, Ibi nil's ovor h 

li^^h&c'L'Z'SrsltS'^ 

section throMLrh to the gmiiml before commetwuig a new mu Lhey woiii i m 
that stok relished it. He luid seen the lu^actice 

the ensilage was to all intents and purposes ^ ‘ ., was ns ho hml 

out of a first-clnss silo. The advantage ot the latter oioi the stacks was, 
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said before, chaffing and keeping qualities. Ensilage, besides being an excellent 
fodder, tended to keep the stock in good hoaltli, because it retained all the qualities 
of the green feed. Members favored the stack system, though only two persona in 
tl^e district made a practice of storing fodder in that niannei'. 


MINTARO, March lOtln— Mr. D. Kelly led a discussion on the results of last 
season. He said tliat the season was an extraordinary one, and calculations 
should not be based entirely on its results. He referred to the seeding operaHons 
and fallowing, and also to the wonderful sjiring and the remarkably cool suminei'. 
He pointed out the bad condition of the fallow, ;iiid that it would be profitable to 
employ an extra team working the fallow during the spring and autumn to keep 
dowiUthc weeds. In regard to sowing, lie saitl that it paid to sow thickly because 
the wheat stoo<l up much better though it did not head so well, also Uewts. of 
super, per acre would do no harm. Mr. J. Thomas considered that Icwt. of super, 
was sufficient. Mr. J. Rearer had as gooil a crop when he sowed SOibs. as when 
he used Uewts. of super. Mr. S. Garrard considered that it was better to use Sewts. 
of super. It was agreed that Ubiish. per acre was the right amount to sow. 
Mr. A. Saudow said that he got three more bags to the acre when he sowed with 
the land wet than when he sowed with it dry. Mr. Kelly advocated reaping in 
the inorniug when the wheat w'as a bit tougii. For w'heat he liked Crossbred 5’} 
and Federation. 


WHYTE- YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91in.). 

.\pril 14th. — Present; eight members. 

WHE.VT Growing and Stock Raising. — On a small farm, say under 1,000 acres, 
declared Mr. (1. F. Jenkins, in a paper on wheat gro'wing and stock raising, stock 
alone in that district was not profitable. Success was not possible without keeping 
keping sheep and properly cultivating the land, its carrying capacity would be 
greatlv improved. The raising of sheep was a safe proposition b^nuse the prices 
of wool and meat wore not likely to l>e materially reduced for some years. For 
breeding fat lambs for the inarkct he preferred Crossbred ewes, though the fleece 
was not equal to the Merino. 4' he greatest difficulty was in regard to the fences, but 
a six- wire fence was efficient in most cases, and those which got through it should 
be sent to the butcher. Grossbreii ewes weie quiet, good mothers. Selling lambs 
as suckers w'eighing from .‘ffilbs, to 441 bs. was more profitable than keeping them 
for hoggets. Farmers sliould breed their own horses from their best mares. lu 
that way they wouhl not be as likely to get outlaws, as they wmuld if they bought 
their horses, * Mr. E. J, Pearce favored the Merino ewe because it was a much bet- 
ter sheep for the fences. The most difficult problems for the small farmer were the 
stocking of the farm and tilling the sheep over the dry months. Mr. Mndge pre- 
ferred the Crossbred ewe because it was quieter than the Merino, and did not 
trample the fee<i about so much. Mr. thecu preferred the Merino- LeiceateT cross, 
because of their breeding qualities and their good fleeces. 


MIAT.VRO, April 7th.— Mr. T. J. Tlorgiin ilelivered an address on the eare and 
feetling of farm horses, wliich was generally agreeil with. 

MUNDOORA, April 9th. — lu the course of a general discussion on various sub- 
jects Mr, Stephenson recommended farmers to have their soil aualysckl in order 
to ascertain what plant food materials they were deficient in with a view to sup- 
plying same. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

NORTHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in,). 

April 3rd. — Present: seven members and two visitors. 

New Zealand Flax and its Treatment. — New Zealand flax {Phormium tenax,, 
remarked Mr. F. Chardoii in a paper on New Zealand flax and its treatment, wa» 
uativtt to New Zealand, hut was also found distributed in other parts of Aus- 
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tralasia. It has been introduced into several European counfjies, and was culti- 
vated to quite an extent iu North America. The chief difficulty had been to find 
a means of dressing the fiax^ atid the New Zealauil (ioveronient was offering a sub- 
stantial bonus for an improved process of treutineuL The fibre of New Zealand 
(lax was very white in color, soft and Ilexible, and posses-sed a very high finish. 
The leaves of the plant reac-hed o\'or 6ft. in length, and under the present nietliod of 
treatment the amount of fibre obtained was fioni 10 to H per cent, of tlie w'eight 
of the leaves, althougli the latter contained ns nmeh as 20 per cent, fibre. The fibre 
was principally used in the making of rope, twine, inatdiig, &(■., the best of it being 
woven into cloth. It was also largely used in America in connection with fibrous 
plaster work in which it played a very iniportajit part. The plant grew naturally 
ill swauipy soil, and it was only of late years that it had been found that flax re- 
paid cultivation, and inoreorer, gievv Ijettcr anil more fintdy on good ground than on 
.swamps. On sandy ground or near the sea, wliilc the leaf riid not grow to the 
height it attained on tlie srvarnp lands the fibre was tougher, ami the plant gene- 
rally of a more hardy nature. Tlie plant grew in chaiips, composed of fans, each 
fail containing from 10 to 12 blades or leaves. In gathering a man wifh a sickle 
hook was able to cut and tie from three to four tons per day, Tt was tied in 
bundles weighing about Icwt, each, and then carted to the mill to be stripped. 
Stripping meant freeing the vegetation from the fibre, and was accomplished d\ith 
a machine having angle beaters on a drum. The iiax was fed into the stripper, two 
blades at a time, and passed between the drum (wliich had .a jiecessary speed of 1,600 
revolutions per niimite) ami a l)eatijig bar. thereby looseiiitig the >'egetation from 
the fi.brc. After passing tlirougli the machine it was separated into fair-sized hanks, 
then passed it on to a ‘■shaker’’ who '‘cracked” each hank to free it from all 
loose vegetation. The next process was washing. After being thoroughly shaken it 
was put into a trough with running water. Eacii hank was hung on a peg anrl 
scraped. It was then carted to the paddocks and spread in rows to be bleached, 
and within a week or more, with fair weather, it was bleached white. A bonus 
had been offered for a process that would avoid the bleaching by paddock) ag, be- 
cause the former was too uncei-tain, and with bad weather it had a tendency to 
weaken the fibre. When properly bleached it was brought, in for its final treatment, 
an operation called ‘ ‘ scutching. ’ ’ The “ ‘ scutcher ” was a large box-like machine, 
having wooden beaters revolving inside, Tlie action of the “scuteher” thoroughly 
cleaned away all vegetation remaining, ami gave the necessary finish to the coni- 
inercia-l article. As the fibre wa.s passed into the “scutcher” it wa.s firmly held, and 
one end being done, it was then reversed. It was theu baled ready for an ever- 
w-aiting, ever-growing and an ever-uusatisfied market. The grower could forward 
it, feeling confident of obtaining an excellent l■e^urll and a certain profit. The 
sliort etida which the “scuteher” combed out were called “tow," and were used 
chiefly for the cheaper ela.ss of twines, bedding, rtc. Tt had a commercial value of 
about £6 per ton. At present the price of New Zealand fibre for G.F.A. was about 
£.17 per ton. When the amount and value of the fibre exported were considered it 
would be seen that the industry was very vital to New Zealand. For the year 1936, 
with limited freights and shortage of labor, 2i ,674 tons of flax, valued at £1,001,725, 
were produced. Mr. Neely, who has recently come from the North of Ireland, where 
he said the best flax in the world was grown, declared that Gie paper was most 
interesting, though everything connected with it seemed entirely diftereot from 
the flax in Ireland. 


SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

April 6 rd,— Present: 13 members. 

AnxiOND Growixo.— In a paper on almond growing Mr. A. G Jeokias desexibed 
many of the botanical characteristics of the tree, and rcterred to the raage of )ts 
cultivation. The range of varieties of the almond, he. said, was as wide as the 
scope of its cultivation. The oldest variety seemed to have been the bitter sort, 
which was still used in commerce, but gradually that had been toned down undei 
the influence of environment, &c., until the sweet-keruelled variety made its appear- 
ance. The almond would do well on a variety of f}s ^vitb Iffin. 
in fact, in almost all, except sour or swampy loca lUcs. The cluiiatic conditions at 
flowering time seemed to Effect the crop a good deal, and it would seem to be un- 
wise to^plant extensive! v iu localitiea winch were liable to very severe frosts. 
•■Vs a rule, when almond trees were planted, most people, knowing their reputation 
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as hardy trees, simply made a hole big euuugh to cover the root system, aiid put 
them in. But it was as well, in order to secure tlie best results, if planting exten- 
sively, first to subsoil the land; or, if planting odd trees, to dig a hole 18in. square 
and loosen to a depth of loin. Before the tree was planted a shovelful or two of 
rotted manure or a handful of bone super, sprinkled in the hole would give the tree 
a bettiM- start, and secure better results than a tree stunted at the beginning. For 
the first three or four years it was needful to prune the young trees to make their 
natural spreading or upright liabits ('onforin to tlie ideas of the grower. After 
that a little thiiining out oceasiouully would suiliee. When the trees Avere planted 
ill block foruiation it was desirable to plant from 2(Jft. to dOft. apart, accordiu<’ 
to the richness of tlie soil. When [jlaiitiiig in rows aroiiml the edges of paddocks 
Ulft. was about a fair distance. A good ploughing ami harrowing in tlie carlv 
spring, when the soil was in gouil condition, Avas almost all that was necessary in 
tlie Avay of cultivation unless heavy rain should full later, Avheu cultivation might 
be beneficial. Wlieu trees were planted in roAVs as breaks jiloughiiig out from the 
trees about June, and turning it back again about tSepteniber usually provided u 
lasting tiitii if the soil was in the right comlition. He then dealt with the charac- 
terisT.ics of different varieties, ami stated that the woiglit of keruel comparer! to 
Aveight of shell in almost all the Aarieties mentioued Avas more than the Bramlis 
and that of the llatcdio, NonparieJ, and an unnamed seedling, the highest. That 
ill conjunctiuii Avith the bearing qualities of the tiee should be taken into con- 
sideration if the nuts were to be cracked tor sale, but since nuts Avere iiiostJv sold 
in the shell, the variety Avhich ictuiued tlu' greatest Aveight of nuts per tree, pro- 
viding the other (jualities were up to standard, Avas the one to grow. From tests 
made in California on lU-acre blocks Avith J.X.L., Nonpariel, ami Ne Idas Ultra 
over a jteriod of three years, started Avlien the trees Avere tliree years old, the Nc 
Fills Ultra Avas fust, then Noiipaidel and I.X.L., tlie yearly average I.A<diig SHljs. pet- 
tree. That result might be altered slightly under the conditions in that district 
and probably some of the local varieties would do as AA’ell or better. Anyone avIio 
cou temp la ted almond growing should first ask liimself the (juestion docs it pay.-' 
If SO trees per acre were planted, it Avould b(“ fair to asMunc, over a period of 'll) 
years, that there would be a return of, say, 21bs, per tree per year average, Avhicli 
Avould be absurdly Ioav. That yield, at lid, ]ier lb., would return £4 per acre per 
year. Tliat was for the first lb years. iSuliseipientiy double that income simulrl 
be ri'ceived, and it slioiild be increased as tlie trees furtiier develo[>ed. Those re- 
turns should bo obtained from very ordinary soils. As a ]uolitabje sideline almond 
growing should coiumeud itself to most [ample on tlie land, and as a main item 
it AA’us cc'rtninly not to lie despised. In the iliscussion the O[iiiiioii Avas general that 
almonds ditl not fioiirish iu Avet and low lyiug places, and that whilst trees might 
be grown to advantage in what Avould otherwise be Avaste s[>aces as a breakwind the 
cost of the gathering avouM render it. uiqo'ofitablc as a main cro[i. 


FKHELlXti, March 8tli. — Mr. >1. Morris [irojioumled a scheme for establisliiug 
a co-operative horse-breeding society, consisting of 20 memboi’s, who Avould each 
subsciilxA £15 15s., yielding £415, AAliich Avould be used to inircliase a higdi-class 
stallion, wliose services could be secured for thi' mares of members at £2 2»., Avhilst 
mm-niembers paid £4 .Is. Mr. Xeldner said that tlio district was iinsuitable for 
horse breeding on the Jinos indicated. It was finally resohed that Mr. Morris be 
asked to iutervieAv farmers iu the district, and cndeavoi- (o secure a sufficient num- 
her of members to form a society, 

LUXE FIXE, April 3rd, — Mr. J. G. Hoffmann rea<i a paiior on the handling ol; 
colts, in which he urged that a colt should not he liamllt'il until it Avas throe years 
old, and that the operation should be conducted witli great kindness to ensure the 
best results, The colt sliould be la-ssood or [uit iu a crusii [ion ami then bridled, 
it should then be taken into the ojren and mouthed. Afterwards it should bo har- 
nessed singly to u log weigliing about Icwt. for a cuuide of rounds or more, and 
later on it might be tried doubly witli a (juict horse, using the Avliip as s])ariiigly as 
possible. The colt should always be spoken to in a strong, commanding voice. Mr. 
1), l^ehmaitn considered that a colt could bu liamllod when 24 years old. It Avoakl 
take four weeks to break in a colt. Mr. Walter Sclimaal advised the practice of 
tying up young colts when foals. 

ROSENTHAL, April 4th. — Mr. S. 0. Davis read an exhaustive paper on the 
bulk handling of wheat. 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE) 

MOOKTA (Avoi'Hi^e itiiiiu;il lidiiOil. 

Api’il 1 Itli,— Pi'fsHit; II jiicnihors 

Best MErnons ok Oijltivatiox.— I n :i latu'c d... i ,.,.4. m i a- 

rt'ltivatio'., Mr. W. .f. JiriiikTOrtt. sai.l tint it triia I, , >st: ta'intni, thl. 
allow, IIK as SCO, . as tl,o liarvost wa.s luinlinl, |„,t „-i„tor 
be commenee^i as soon ns secilniK oiioratioiis hat! fiiuslic-l. The loiiir^ the soil 
was exposoa to tlie itillnonoe of tlie smi »ial atii,os),la>,.ir the better ehance there 
would bo of a good crop, tallowing oiterations freiiiientiv tin oueh late com- 
bnenceme.it, and afterwards bv giving too little workiug; so that the soil was left 
rough and doddy, and tho ram al.sorbed by the dods riuicklv evaijorated. instead 
(if being retained tor the use of the wlieat idaiit. Fallowing with the cultivator 
had been done rocoiitly witli very salisfadory vosiilts, Ixvaiise it left the ground fine 
instead of doddy, tlu'reby i)ro\idiiig a better seed bed. }](> would not T-econmiond 
cultivating red soil which set hard, but would rather plotigii it. Hu knew an in- 
stance of dObusli. pn‘ acre being reapcl this senmui f,om cnltiviited fallow All 

fallow should be well worked in ordeu’ to ]iio\ide a good- seed bed liefore being 

sown. The soil should Ik.* well worked before drilJiug was conmienced. The wheat 

should Ijc drilled in about ‘Jin. deep, a. bushel to the acre, with sav tdlbs. to 
iUOIba. of pliosjdmte maimre. Afterwanls tlie land should bi^ harrowed with a light 
set of harrows if tile .seed were not eovcied, to iirment tiie mice and birds from de- 
vouring it. Paibwlng in a <lry season siioiihl l,o started 11 mi worked down as soon 
as it was ploughed before the luiiips or (dods got riry. If it were over drv when 
it was ploughed a good plan was to roll it the suiiie day, because that would crush 
it down and ludp to retain tlie moistiiro. As soon as” a shower of rain fell the 
lamt should be liarrowed. All fallow sliould lie well worked to keep down all 
weeds and make a good seed bed. If 110 raiu fell after fallow, as sometimes hap- 
pened, sowing should be defeire<l until tliere had been rain, and the ground had 
been worked while wet, otlierwise it would be too loose. San.DiiUs sliouhl be ploughed 
as soon a.s sc-eding had lieen finisliml and sown v.itli oats or some other fodder which 
could be cut for feeding ]niri)osrs, or it couhl be fed off. That would prevent drift. 
Mr. W. Edge said slialiow fnliowing was l>est in tliat -listriet. It was a mistake 
to fallow too great an acreage. It woid'i lie moie advi-able to fallow a smaller 
area and work that area well. Mr. A. lb IVrguson observed tliat all coimtry 
iiinst be worked according to Us nature. He favore<l suitinier jiloughiiig because 
when the rain eanic it ubsorl>od the moisture and made the soil nic(' and soft. Hu 
favored working fallow directly after luitwcst. it then retained the moisture better, 
and would yiehl fully a bag of wheat to ttu' aoe more. Hi' .also favored shallow 
ploughing because it kept away from the niidde bottom, Imt if the land were heavy 
elay it could bo ploughed more deqdy. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

itbTLKK (Avcjage anmial raint'nli, lb. (II in. 1 . 

.\piil Itltii.—- Present : nine nii’iitbers. 

PiL'KLJNC Wheat, ~Jn a dealing with tlie ]>ickli)ig of wheat Mr, A. H, 

I’htzuer observed that the lirst lesseiitiai nvis the cleaidiness (if the seed. It should 
be free from all waste mattms, including wliitelieads, whicli h.ad a. tar-reaching 
effect ill producing tlm odd grains of smut so fre(|ueiitly found nt liarvest timo. 
Although wheat appeared to have had a good .soaking lie had examined white- 
heads closely, and found Hie ch;iff’ packed >0 closely around them that they had 
never rinadved a toucli of the pickle, ’I'liat iiie.aiit that the whitehead was sown 
without pickle, and the ro.sult was the odd grains of simit found in the crops. 
I’ieklc should not be less tivau Hb. of blnestom: to four gallons of water, 
or lib. of blucstoiie to everv Obiisli. ul' uheut, d’lic pickling should Hike 
place long cnougli before sowing to enaiiic the seed to dry, thus assuring 
an even How through the drill. T!i(> consonsus of opinion was that 11b, 
of Iduestone to -Igalls. of water was iitiicli too strong, lib. to Wgalls. be- 
ing the correct amount. Mr, 0. If. Jciiclio olisened that as a grain oX wlieat 
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lijul a I'ertaiii aiiiouut of luke-wanii watoi’ would l>e more peuetrating, Mr. 

I*. I'jirkor said tluit he ailded one pint of salt to his pieklo of lib. of bhiestoiie and 
lOgalK of water. Mr. R. Barr, ;jun., inentioiu'd a system of dry pickling. 

Se.|;1) Wheat. — Dcjiling with the question of seed wlieat, Mr. J. Owen, in a paper, 
said tlmt after the proper jueparation of the soil the seed was the next essential 
circiiiiistance, and the variety of wheat most suitable to the <listriet was the lirst 
consideration. Kach fniniet’ liad a " '^’lieat, or one or two varieties which he 

found gave the best n'sults over a imniher of years. Ilow to tnake tlie best yielilers 
better was the ne.vt thing, and that could be aceomfdished by selectiou — that was, 
by going through tlie iiest [tortious of tlie crop and picking the heads of the best- 
looking [dants, (tn‘at care should be taken in selecting only ri[)e lieads. It would 
1)0 necessary to secure altout Idltss. of grain, which sliuuhl be \Yinnowe<l by hand 
and eleaned tlioroughly. The seoil so gathered should be sown broadcast in a ,j-acre 
plot of good clean w(dl worked land witli a good dressing of, sjiv, GOlbs. super. 
When that ero[i was rea<iy to reap it should be gone through, and another 1 dibs, of 
the best heads selected as .seed for the next yeai‘’s [dot. If that operation wore 
continued for a few years the wheat frtnii the jilot woiilil be found to 1)1“ far 
superior to that first plante<i. 'the wheat i('a[ied from tlie pdot could be used for 
seeil to sow in the jiaddocks. All grain intended for seed should be thoroughly ri[>r 
liefore indiig harvested. It shonhl not Ix' allowed to reniain on th<' danij) ground, 
but should Lk‘ stored in a dry, )Yell-veiit.jlated barn; ulherwlse weevils might cause 
trouble. It should be eleaned thoroughly and graded in order to remove all small 
and cracked grains, also all foivlgii seeds, such as charlock, &.c. Having got goml 
clean healthy see<l, the ne.xt tiling was to [lickle it with a view to [irotecting the 
crop from bunt or smut, \ arions substances could lie used for pickling, saich as 
lime and salt, sulphate of soila, coiqiei’ sulphate, foiniaiin, carbolic aciit, iiic., but 
the best and most widely used was cojqier sulphate, or bluestone. Tliere were 
various iiiothods of j)ickling with bluestone ado[)ted, each method having many sup 
[(orters, but the method he favored was a solution of lib. of bluestone and lUgulls. 
of water Ju a wooden baiTcI. AVhen wheat was suvvu umler dry conditions of soil 
it was best not to pickle. If the seed was [lickletl thei'O w.ns <langer of malting. 
It was always advisaltle to clean one variety of wlieat from tiie <lrill before [uib 
ting Hiiother variety into the lx)x if it were intended to obtain next year's secil from 
that cro[i. Mr. Hari' said tlmt he jireferied bran Imgs to super, hags for use in 
pickling, fsume members considered tliat pickled wheat wjis less liable to innlt 
than dry soe<|. 


KOIM'H.) ( Aver.age annual rainfall, llLi.lftin.). 

Api'il drd. — I’resent: seven meriilHU's. 

Inokkasimj the 8tock ('aihjvj.m^ (’.vi’Acirv on the IIoi,j)1.vo, — i'nder this head- 
ing Mr. (t, B. (tanlner read a pajiei in vvliii-h he ex[irossed the ojiinion that clear 
land, which was Ix'aring guoil natural grass, coidd lx“ iisoi! as jutstiire instead of 
being broken up and that those jiortions covered with scrub ami undergrowth should 
be cleared and ciojiped, I'sjH'cInily as much of it vvas fairly gO{»d agricultural land, 
ca}iabie of carrying stock. Tlie gum country, wiilch was good strong land, would 
return a goo<l jirofit if ch'ared. In clearing he recommetuiod barking the trees 
from the groumt, a distance of ISin. u]i the butt, which vvas more successful than 
girdling, Ixtcause the latter ojieratioii abvays induceii new growth lielow the girdle, 
causing coTisidei'ab!i‘ trmible to |•cmov^^ ,\ ti-i'e which had been barked biok a. year 
to <iie, but that was the end of it. There was a targe area of land in that tli.strict 
which, if treated in tJtat vvny, <'oiild he converted into excellent grazing land, and 
double the stock-carrying mipacity of tli(‘ district, Metiilirrs agreed witli the 
writer's view of barking giuii trees. Land on which tin* gum trees had been rung 
came into grass much more quickly if Mie bark and rubbish were left iqioii it un- 
buriied. .Mr. K. V. Kichai’ilson rev'onmiemled the cuiiseivation of the slieoak trees, 
which were living out. They were the only edible trees for st-ock they had. 


MJLTALIL (Average annual lainfall, U..").u)i.). 

.March hrd. — [’resent; nine menilK'fs and two visitors. 

Savinc; Oni)« a,vi> I'lviis. — A jiaper was read by Mr, 11 . R. .Jacob, s on the saving of 
Otids and ends on the farm. He [minted out that, owing to the increased cost of all 
farming material, the strictest economy was essential. When bolts and parts of 
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]iiuVlii!i(>ry xvore biokeii_ tlicy should not 1)0 tbroivu away. The jiut ami washer 
slioiiid be liiut^f (HI a wire, and would liei-oiiu' nscfnl sooner or Jutei. Hy the use 
of a stork and die a new thread roiild be ]>tit on tlie bolt. Pieces of chain, leather, 
timber, iiail.s, iron, and hoop iron, &c,, dioidil nby U' s.avi‘<l. in comioction with 
the l)«tf lifter, Itooi' iron was a capital tliinjr fo use In place of the ohai'^ bei/ipt 
sironfr, and imicli c'asior to inn the truck over, Hoop iron was also heiii|i iiseil in 
place of chain for ^wmei'al work. Those who nstd it coiiteiidetl that it did not mb 
the horse’s side's so iiuicli p chains, if coriism kv wco loft lying about mice wouiii 
render them useless, or, if e.vposist to the sun and lain tlu'y would sikhi rot. StnnI 
wheat bags slionhl, when ein])tiod, be tiiiiH'd inside out. well shaken, then bagged 
iiji, lied, and hung in u dry shed liy a |iiece of wij-e at least lift, froiii the ceiling. 
Care should be taken not to mix tlic'ui witli tlic sii[ier. Iiags. If supi'r. bags were 
washed wlu'ii emptied they could lie ns(‘d tor some pLiipostrs, but the use hardly re- 
paid the time and troiibh' of washing. Mr. J,), BagnelJ con.sidiwo<l that time’ was 
one of the odds and ends wliitdi siioiiid bi' made the best use of. Creat care slionhl 
j.e taken of bags. They should not be left lying nboiit to spoil. Mi. W. M. liier 
t.elievcii in saving broken liolts, He was aveise to iidng lioof) iron fur inemling 
liarness, Imt it might be nseil in jdace of cliain on tlie bug lifter. Mr. H. Story advo- 
eated the ('are of nails as well as bolts. Mi'. L, Auiigur would not lose time in sav- 
ing b.ilts and nails, bid would use lioo]) iion. 


MILTALIK (Average aiimnd rainfall. U.Aom,. 

April 7th, — 'J’resent: I I ineinbeis ami one visitor, 

OcKUArKevs, — Owing to the iucreasf'd i-ost of prtxiiiction. mnaiked Mr, 
LioiK'l J. Aunger, in a p,'i[(er on seeding ojierations. coinbini'd with the diliiculties 
of disposing of produce, it was t'ssi'ntiai Miat .seeding oporatjons sliould l>e conduc- 
ted on the most ocououdeal lines in order to realise a profit. By working on eoononii 
cal lines he did not mean drdling the sm'd into tlie ground without the nec(‘s.sary 
cultivaticjn, in order to get a largi' aei'cagc eropped. The [uiiicipa) consideration 
was the preparation of the sei'd lied, Kvcrv smecs.s or failure (vKudi ap[ieared 
Hiroiigliout the distric-t during harvest time was invariably an argunn'id- in favor 
of good cultivation. As .i rule the ]ire[)ai'atioii of the soil was not (oninienci'd far 
cnou'di ahead of seeding time. Bvf'n on comparatively new (am! it was advisable 
to fallow, ami when the farm became older they couhi not expt'd a g(,)().l «'rop 
withont it. When falloAving advantage .slionhl In' taken (-f everv r;nii ami as niuoh 
of the land as [lossible worked o^'e)■ before it liecaim' too hard, lit' did mil favor 
deej) idougliiiig. t.>n tlie lighter soils the bt-t were right on to[i. ami would not grow 
a good crop if tlie lower poor s(dl ivas Turned up. Ihe hi'ttiu' soil, wiiich had a 
greater depth, was heavier, and to plough that iteeply was expeusivf' and too slow, 
d'heir limited rainfall compelled them to fimsli plmighing ipiicklv. ami harrow or 
cultivate the soil before it IxX'ame <(iy. If the second growtli of wee-ls was not too 
great the mouldboards should Ix' taken olV the twin plongh, and it was I'ljual to 
an excidk'iit eiiltivatur, Whero the surface soil was bet'orning worked out it was 
a.lvisablo to Avork more .leeply occasionally, because althongli the iniinediute re- 
lurns were lessoued evi'iituallv a bejielit would be dej-ivf’d. As few stumps as pos- 
sible should be jnilh'd (Uit at seeding time, and tlie draught should be put on for 
fallowing. New laml should i>e sown early with a wheat that wmihl stand up well, 
Midi as Vandllla King or German Womler. bate wlu'ats slnmld be sown early, ami 
carlv wlieabs late. Oats simuld Ix' sown befniv wlieat, ami bailey, if for grain, last. 


The' most should b<' made of the good land, It wa> inadvisalde to m)w a. crop 
aimmg stones ami bushes if good land were die. On good elean lalknv it would 
he protitalile to liiit not h-s than Icwt. of super, ami Ibudi. wheat. Seed wheat 
slionhl ki free from barlev. (cifs. rlrake. ati<l smut, W lien pickling see<l two ^ags 
of wheat should k' made into tliree lots, and each dipped into a cask of bUmstone 
solution — not h'ss Ih.'iii die. ami not more than lib. ot bhiestoiit' to Idgal s. w.iwr. 
The. wheat when dippc'd' should be draim'<l mi a sheet of galva liked iron arra.uged 
so that the solution .should run back into the baiTcl, liic inisk ^boidd bo sunk ra - 
wav ill the ground in ordi'r that a man might ''tinid over the cask and lift the wdicat 
outeasilv. Thov could not expect to farm successfully without sheep. Only thosi^ 
‘a l iners 'who hail no shc'ei. kn.'w how ditlicult it was to kr.'ej) tallow clean without 
Ihmn. It was unfortumite that so many wheatgrowers were not in a position to 
leave land out for grazing iii.-^tcml of cropping with wlieat until takeall tuinca \ 
for years. The ,|iii<'kest' way t,v get rid of takeall was to burn stubble, tallow 
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early, kill all weeds, only work tlic land wet, cultivate as shallow as possible iii 
order to leave the land hrin, stock heavily to enrich the soil, kill weeds, make sur- 
face drift, and use more super. If the land were sandy and thistles grew well on 
it oats should be sown at the rate of Ibush, to the acre with super. If the oat 
stubble were burned the lainl could be either left out for feed, a self-sown crop, or 
fallow. A few oats on fallow did little harm if they were not allowed to seei]. 
Wheat should not be sown l)efore the rains came. It was better to be late with the 
seeding than to sow dry. Mr. W. 11. Smith endorsed the suggestion for a heavy 
dressing of niamiro on the stiff soils in that district. Mr. P. d. McKacdieii did not 
agree with the suggestions as to pickling wheat. Mr. d. S. Jacobs was averse to 
using a cask for pickling wiieat. Mr. T. .1. P. McEacheii favored the light work- 
ing, because it was less expensive ami less strain on the team. He did not favor 
the heavy dressing of super. Mr. J. P. Story \vould not ahvays give a heavy dress- 
ing of super. He had used a cask for pickling wheat, but was not quite sure that 
it w'as the best method. Mr. H. B. Jueobs said tliat if the laud to be cropped were 
fallowed the heavy work at seeding tinm was lessened. He advocated the use of 
large implenients because tliey saved labor, ami he believed in getting the crop 
iu as early as possible. Mr. W. E. Hier said tliat it would pay to use plenty of 
niaiuii'e. 


MINNIPA. 

February 10 th.— -Present; nine mom hers and two A’isitors. 

The C'uoss Bueedin'g of Fowls. — There were 95 iliifei'ent l.)reeds of fowls, ob- 
served Mr. (\ 11. ‘L'ooke in a paper on the cross breeding of fowls, and, he continueit, 
some were noted for their superior cjuality as table birds, and others for their lay- 
ing capacity. The Leghorn was first class as a laying fowl, but not a good table 
bird. A cross of the Wlnte Leghorn ami Orpington produced a good table bird 
and a very fair layer. .\iioUiei' cross was the Rhode Island Red and the Leghorn, 
which gave fine table birds ami was also a profitable laying strain. The Rhode 
Island Rod was an American bi’ced, large in size, very dark bulf color, with yellow 
legs, and a valuable all-rouud breed. The Oiqdngton was an English composite 
breed, and one of the Jiiost popular of the day as a good all-round fowl for the 
farms. They were \ery good layers and Jiiadc a good cross with the Wliite Leg- 
horn. They were fowls that <!id not fly on haystacks or scratch aliuut the yards 
like ninny other light breeds, and therefore they were' not so destructive .ns the 
barndoor breeds. Another ei'oss for table liii'd.s only was the Indian Game (a liiigt'- 
boned member of the Game family; very heavy, and a fair layer) with the Dork- 
ings or Orpingtons, ’fhe cross jiroducod tal.ile chickens, good sitters, and excellent 
nurses. Another cross was the 'White Leghorn with the Black Minorca, the re- 
sulting product being a good laying bird ami very hardy. The Miuorcas were 
one of the best broods of domestic [lonltry. 


MINNIPA. 

April 7th. — Present: 11 memlx'rs and three visitoi'M, 

TiJE Beeding of Wheat.— To pro<luce the liest lesult-s in wlu'at growing, re- 
marked Mr. L. J. Cook in a [laper on the seeding of wheat, it was essential that 
strict attention be paid to tlie seeding of the gniiii, and, where |>ossible, only 
]iroved niethoils and iiracticcs should be. adopted. Re])orts were often heard of 
farmers obtaining sjdetidid yields, ainl soimdiim’s exeeptioiial ones, from crops which 
ha<l been seeded without practically any care or thovonghness, but it would invari- 
ably 1 m found that it was the. farmer who adopted [iroved methods, and performed 
them thoroughly who would produce the greatest results over a decade of seasons. 
Firstly the principal function in the seeding of wheat was the {u-eparation of the 
soil for the reception of the grain. The wheat plant was one of the most hardy 
I>lants to grow, and could bo successfully produced under widely varying climates, 
blit like all other farm and garden pl.ants, to obtain maximum results it was neces- 
sary to prepare a good seed bed. With the elimato with whicli the gre-ater part 
of South Australia was favored the widely adojitod [iractice of bare fallosviug lent 
itself admirably to the formation of an ideal wlieat seed bed, via., a firm, well suh 
packed soil, with 2in. to iUii. of loose crumbly soil on the surface. Theoretically 
explained, that comlitiuu was to provide an evenly distributed, freely accessible, ami 
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availal)le •supply' of plaot fco<l for the nf^o nf tlip mots of tlio wheat \ilaiit, ami to 
provide a medium iti which the roots could scniro a firm liold inid he ('ualiled to hclj) 
the plaut better to withataml adverse outsidt' itifliteiicps. T)ie land was ploujihed 
up to an even ami as great a dej>t]i as econoiiiically posHlhle tn allow air, warinth, 
moisture, and earboiiie acid gas to penetrate into tin' soil, ajui so act upon the soil 
constituents and prepare Ihejii into avaiialde fonus for the plant to use as food, 
Thereafter, with the various wurhiiiga, the aim was to consolidate the under layers 
and avoid leaving loose open spaces l^eneath the grou’irig plant, bocanse tliey were 
very detriinental to its health. When the soil had iK^eii nicely consolidated evenly 
throughout the moisture containing the plants food could move more reailtly tlimugii 
it by capillarity, and when the soil was close around the roots they conid h’lid their 
food close at hand, whereas, with an open soil, tiie mojsliirc had difliciiHy in rising 
and tJcniieatiiig it, ami it was impossilile to }ia\i‘ an even distriinitioii of the ])laiit 
food and moisture, The advantage of maintairiiiig o good sturdy and contimious 
growth would he apjireeiatcd, lienee the aihisnhility of preparing the soil so that 
it would not check the root growtli, wiiicli must alfect tlie health of the plant. 
With regard to the depth of ploughing, wheat w/is a deep rooting cereal, and tlierc- 
fore mressarily required depj» jiloiighiiig, ami, wlieie early fnllowiiig was practisdi, 
the land could bc safely turned to a good dejdli, the late winter and spring rains 
being sufficient to consolidate the under luyors. Where, liowever, late fallowing was 
availed of, or where new land was being croppp.l, it was necessary, if deep plough- 
ing were adopted, to consolidate the under layers artificially iy means nf a good 
heavy roller. That operation was e?:peusive, especially since it might luohably re- 
quire the roller to be put over the land a nund.tor of times to secure the desired 
effect. Therefore, in sowing new land in particular it was genoially jidvisalde to 
plough .sliallowly -in. or din. a month or six weeks at least ahead of fJie drill. By 
so doiog the aliu was to sweeten the Hiirfmu* inclies, hut at the same time that 
practice tended to jnakc the crop comparafively shallow rooted. Jii ('onntry such as 
iu that district where scrub fires did not have an even effect, over the soil, it was 
advantageous to stir the plouglied .surface again with a sea i-i tier, harrows, or culti- 
vator prior to drilling. With regard to tlie actual .Icpth of ploughing wlien fal- 
lowing early, as yet sufficient data, was not available to enable a reliable result to he 
quoted. The matter was being tested at Ro.scworthy, ami iliiriiig the last few years, 
the results showed a gradual increase in yield from the most siial low irloughlng 
(2in,), to the deepest ploughing (12in.), but. tlie iucrease had not iieon sufficiently 
great to warrant the expense of very deep ploughing. However, when the test Jiad 
l)ceu carried over a greater iiuinber of seasons, it was quite ex])ecte<l that at any 
rate an occasional deep ploughing would bc amply repaid. In that district, with 
the Jnitial fallowing, it was advisalde to jdougdi din., aud llicii gra'lually exteml the. 
depth of fertility with each successive fallowing. In deatiiig with the working of 
fallowed laud, time would not permit of iletail in that [uiper, Imt such working 
should always aim to maintain the surface soil in a ciumhly, uot powdery, eoudition 
aud free from w'eeds, as well as to secure a consolidated under surface. It should 
always be remembered that even ploughing, even cultivation, and even drilling 
meant a more even crop, and an even crop meant an even yield. Therefore they 
should plough into the hard patches and jnniidain the drill hoe^ tde.Tv rnid free run- 
ning, &c. Whilst on that point they siiould note tlm drawback to ilisk iniplemeuts, 
which w'orked the under layers of the soil \'efy unevenly, and cut the soil piuthdcs 
very fine With reference to the time ;it which to sow wheat, that wmil.l Jiatii- 
ralfy vary with the seasons and conditions but in that district it woiihi be advisable 
to HOW as earlv as possilde after the lirst snl^tautiiil rain in antmiin. Ihe sod was 
iu the Iwt condition to receive ttie .seed when it was in a moi.st auii friable state, 
but that nice comlition w'as jiot always possible, and .a certain amount 
was unavoidable, but it sliould uot lead to any \eiy harmful results whilst the land 
was new and free fimm weeds, but aftei' th,> first crop it would be well to avoid it 
as much as Care shouM be taken to ,avold the malting of the gram, and 

seed should not Ixi sown into soil that was only .slightly moist, rer.soually he '‘efoim 
meudeil sowing after the first goo.1 fall of lain in .^'^1, but should ram hold oft 
he would uot drlitv operations long into May. Only the best swd should lx* sown. 
With plant 1ife,'a.s with animal life, tlm best parent Fodueed the best oft- 
spring; therefore, whenever possible, wdeided as well as graded seed should be mod. 
If such seed were used it would not bo necessary to introduce a change of seed from 
time to time. Varieties varied with the cdimatic aud soil conditions, and it was only 
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by systanati<' experinioiitiiig thnt the most rc'iinnu'rntivo varioty could be discovered 
for each especial district. In countries arid distidcts liavinj>' long' winters and short 
snininers wheats of long period of growlli retutned tlie greatest yields. Those 
wheats crept about the surface of tlie soil longer, and tillered more cxtensivclv 
than the early, quickly-growing wheats, In countries of short winters and long snni 
mers it wm found that early, quickly-growing wheats returned the greatest yiehls. 
.as they were more towards iiinturity, and tlieiefore not so badly affected, should the 
sum mers set in c(uickly. I'urther, it was necessary to consider the fungus disease of 
red rust. The early wheat us\ially secured a l<‘ad over that, and was tlieretore more 
or less rust resistant. Other jroliits to consider in selecting varieties was the 
strength of straw, especially in roug!i-w(';itlier districts, and the holding capabilities 
of the chaff'. Up to the jiresent it had not been sufficiently advantageous for the 
fanner to seriously eonsicler the strength of flonr of wlieat-s. For that district the 
best results should Ite set'ured by growing early wheats sucli as (rluyas and King's as 
bulk plots, with a smaller area of a good rust-i‘csisting mid-season wlieat such as 
Queen Fan. The (piantity of seed to sow for a gi'ain crop was dependent on the 
class of wlieat, the strength of soil aiid climate, and the time of seeding. Earlv 
low tillering varieties required a tliickcr seeding than the slower gi'owing greater 
tillering class. Kich soils would stand a heavier seeding than poor soils. Similarly 
lands of heavy rainfall couhl carry more iilants to maturity than those of light 
rainfall. Dry sown and late sown crops required to he seeded a little more thickly 
than Crops whicli were somu when the soil was In a nice moist friable eomiition. 
Really the point with regard to the <(iiantity of seed to sow was like the choice of 
variety, best deedded by practical expoiience in eacli respective district, Con- 
sidered theoreti<‘ally, they sowed wheat very thiekly. For instance, when thev 
sowetl GOlbs. of seed to the acre, it meant that they only re(|uired for every seed 
sown to harvest itO similar grains (only n medium-sized hcail of wheat) to produce 
a itObush. ciop, ami if they grew wheat ])lants a link apart they sliould re((uire only 
.average plants, i.c., plants producing six-headed, a'fiaging about grains per 
head, to produce tlie SOtaisli. to the acri', From tli.at it was easy to see what large 
results couhl be obtained when wlieat was grown nmler good garden conditions, 
where it was easily possible to secure up to SO or li'D stools [ler plant. However, 
from an economic point of view such a iirocediire was out of the (piestion, because 
wheat must remain a cheuidy-))roduced crop, and hence they sowed comparatively 
thickly to avoid costly seeiling, and after cultivation treatments. He reconnneiidcil 
in that district, sowing the early wheats at the rate of GOlbs. per acre, and the inid- 
seasoii and hater wlieats at the rate of oOlPs. per acre. With regard to the depth 
of sowing, l!\n. was plent.v. In light soils it was advantageous to go a little more 
deeply. It was necessary to follow the drill with a light harrowing to ensure that 
the seed was covered uniformly. Hr. F. .1. Turley riiil not favor Gluyas as a hulk 
crop, bt'cause of its groat tendency to lodge. Mr, 0. Lindr|iust agreed that Glu.vas 
was a risky wheat, especi.nlly oii stimqiy land. He greatly jireferred King's for 
that district. In answer to a question iMr. book saiil that he recommended Icwt. of 
super, to the acre as a general dressing of mamire for that district. 


S.\1.T CRKKK. 

.•Vpril .jth. — Pre.seiit ; nine members and three visitors. 

Wii.i, Piti-i;.\isi.N(i' P.w o.N WusiT UoAsT Fau.ms,’ — A paper was read by Mr. 
W, H, Gale in whicli he discussoil tlie qumtioii whether pig-i'nising on the farm 
would pay on tliat side of the gulf, ami he answered the question in the negative, 
because the care of the pigs entailed so much work that it would be necessary to 
neglect other duties or work very long hours, Besides that the expense of getting 
the pig-s to Powell and thence to tlie .Hkdalde imu ket was about 1-s, dd. cadi. The 
[ligs slioubl 1)6 sohl when about six months ohi, Uvause if [U'Operly cared for they 
would then weigh 7<ilbs. or :s(ilbs, .\fter that tlic.v did not improve ipiickly in pro- 
portion to the quantity of fee<l which they consumed. If there were a bacon fac- 
tory on that side of tlie gulf the i*igs miglit pay, Mr. W. hee. sen., thought it 
wocld jiay fanners to keep jiigs for their own use. 

YALLUKDA (Average animal rainfall, ISin, to Iffim). 

March iUst. — I’reseiit; four meitiliers and two visitors. 

Seieku os a FAit.\r. — Hheep were one of the best paying lines on a farm, declar*'d 
Mr. R, B. Jenkins in a paper on tliat subject, if they were worked to the best 
advaatjige. It was essential to obtain as good a class of sheep as possible, lb' 
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favored ewes ea^'t beeause of tlielr fi-om woll-)(iio\va sheep faraiet' 

liceaUH(* they would be found U’tter than vciliu^' i^wes pructiteil froii) the saute soiirn’, 
since !-heep fai'nter.s would only sell the culls when yoiin^'. It was also in)j»erative 
to f?et the best nnn piociirable. Of (■fuirse that <l(’[i('i!it(s[ on one’s pocket, but it 
should be reuieinbered that the future Hock dejieiuled to a very frroat extent on tlie 
ram. Tn that way a. fartner should be able to o-faiilish a nice little stud, and in 
titiie, with earefui ciinin^f, should have a j^ood flock. An ex(dianire of ranis, after 
a year or two, between fanners could be uorked to creat advantage. Small paildoeks 
wore iinlispensaijle to successful slieeji fanning. Tlu' sliee[» would do twice ns well 
if changed from one paddock to anotJiei at dioi t iiitcivais, and the paihlocks would 
grow more feed. There was always a shortage uf feed at sonic jiarl of the year 
if tliey eai'fietl anything like the stock they cuiild ca’-iy in the lliislt of the season. 
That could be overcome by a little hand tceduig. A stack of <tia\v, a heap of 
cockv ehalT, had a small jiadflock of kale or other fodder would be found to almost 
double the cariyirig capacity of the farm, und a gou<l Kdni’ii should be secured for 
a small outlav. In that district lambs did not seem to grow well on tlie native 
grass, but if kept <m land that had been worked, tliey developisl into well-framed 
sheep. Sheep required access to [denty of water during the simimcr months, in 
keeping fallow clean and mniuiidng the soil -Imrji were a great help. Mr. Olston 
said that sheep were very valuable for eiiricliing the -oil. -lb’ had reali.serl bJInish. 
off a paddock where sheep had been jmstured, though the land would not grow a 
crop befon* that. Tie favoreti tlie Lcicesler an<l Merino cross for that district. 


BUTLETf, March idltb.— Ali', 0. W. Bray lead a }iaper on prejinriug the land 
for seed m M'hicli lie emphasize.! the necessity for ].repnring a good see/l bed. The 
ideal seed bed for wheat was laud free from weeds, wlncli had been [ilongdied ii]>, 
nnd so worked <lown that Only the* iiiime*li:ite suiface was loose ami the imdeTlayers 
well eompacted. 

CUMMINS, April Tth. — Tlie meeting took tin' form of a <listi'i(*t conference, re- 
ureseiitatives being iircsent from Vallnmlu ami Yeelanna Branches. I lirougit a 
misunderstanding im putwr had been pivpare-l. but the subject of co-operahon was 
<Uscussed Mr. Jenkins f Vallunda) said that the (iovenunent shouht co-operate wi h 
farmers, esjieclallv on the West Coast. Mr. S. Tvrgg to show what land in the 
district wouhl grow when properly cleared and worked, instanced experiments on 
Mr B Lainbe’.s farm, where IfHI acres were fallowed witli eight horses and a foui- 
furVow plough. Twenty acres were <adf bated after every ram (tour limes). 
Eighty pounds super., ami -AMbs. of wheat were drilled over tlie whole area ot 10 
acres ' k, -JO acres average*! f idmsli. to tl.r acre, a toial of .sPMmsb. The rema.m 
ing 80 acres averaged lObnsh.. or a total ot SOObimh., so fh.at the -0 mres cultivate, 
yielded -lOtwish. more than the 80 acres which were not cnlljvatcd, 


,m took place as to the growing of kale, 
had threi* <*xporimental jdots sown rt'spec- 
r acre, ami the last named gave much the 


GREEN BATCH, April •Jml— Discuss 
Mr. C. T. Barker said timt Mr. (i. IbomI 
tivcly with lib., ?b.. ami lib. ot seed ju 
best results, 

KOONIRRA, March Sth.- A pai.er on uheat cinniiug, 
merits of the power wiiinowei and harvester a season 

man. A lively discussion tool; place. It was ] 

such as the present one the ,a‘cessarv to vvork* the power 

(|uired to operate tt, whereas at hast six im n , 

winnower successfully, Tliougli three or four mig . \ ] 1 . was admitted 

severe in good heaps, and it was impossible to sew ! 

that rough ground was not good ^ ^ 

of the jiapev amt discussion were ad.iouine* >mtd imx'l m f,. 

VADN.riHK, ,\|.ril 711., 

the AgriiaiUurai Bureau. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOOKPURNONG EAST. 

March 24th. — Present: nine members. 

pREPARixG Soil for Seeding.— Iu order to extract as mneli from the land as 
yiossible at every cropping, every acre cropped should, remarked Mr. A. H. Sclmlz, 
in a paper on preparing the soil for seeding, be previously fallowed, because in 
nine cases out of 10 fnllo\Y ^YOuld produce the heaviest crops. Laud for fallow 
should Im plouglied at least din. to din, deep where the soil was of a heavy nature, 
and not deeper than din. in sandy soil. To save coiisidoi’able work this should he 
<toiie before the grass and weeds had seeded, ('are should be taken that the soil 
was well turned over. About ,a week or so after plougiiing it should be well har- 
rowed and then left until weeds appeared. If wet enough it should be searified or 
gone over with a skim plough, just as sluillow as possible if good work were to he 
(lone, and tlierefore it should ne\er be left until the weeds were deeply rooted, or 
they would be difHeult to destroy. JI(V was averse to cultivating fallow when drv, 
and would advise turning s]iec]> on to eat off weeds instead of scarifying, 8hoiil.l 
tliere lie any rain during liarvest or at any time liefore seeding, the fallow could 
with advantage l)e Iiarrowed again in oi'der to conserve moisture. Land so pre]>ared 
would, when seeding time arrived, only need to be scarified or skimmed in shallow 
fashion before di'illiug. Time should lie. given the grass seeds and weeds (if any) 
to geriiiinate before scarifying or sklminiug. Since they were not in a position in 
that district to have .all fallow land for cropping, he wmiild also deal with stubble 
land and new land. In his opinion stubble land should be worked over as soon as 
possible after burning oft' in order to secure the benefit of the ashes, and it should 
not be worked to a greater depth than 2 in. That operation should be commenced 
immediately after harvest in order that the early rains might soak in and make a 
firm .seed bed. In soil of a .sandy nature a good sr'arifier would be sufficient to do 
the work, but in heavier soil a disk plough would do better work than a share plough, 
especially if the soil were dry and hard, and it would loosen enough soil to make a 
good seed bed. Should the surface set too liard for drilling a light cultivator or a 
set of sharp harrows would loosen sufficient soil to cover the seed. In dealing with 
new land the best results were obtained by preparing and ploughing it before liar- 
vost, and working it on the same principle as fallow land. As most people in that 
district W’ere unable to do that for lack of time, it was usually left until after 
harvest. In that case new laud should be ploughed as early as possible, and 
ploughed thoroughly to a depth of at least dim, and then harrowed several times 
over to make it firm and even for drilling. It would be advisable to postpone 
ploughing until after a good raiu, in order to enable the idough to do good work. 
All stumps and roots should be picked off before drilling. It would pay much better 
to prepare a small area properly than to attempt }ircpariiig a large area and finally 
have to neglect it. The discussion turned on tho relative merits of the disk and 
share plough and the depth of ploughing. The consensus of opinion was in favor of 
the disk in rubbish. If used properly it would not ridge the ground much, and 
for general scrub purposes was excellent. About 4in. was th* average depth of 
ploughing recommended. One member said that he fallowed Sim, and reaped 27 
bUPhela, and on a r)in. fallow he reaped .“10 bushels. 


liOOKlMIRNOXG EAST 

Aju'il 21st. — Present: 10 meiulHU’s and two visitni's, 

Deau.n'o with I.vFERiOR WiiF, \T. — To (lispose of inferior wheat, observed Mr. H. 
Schier, in a paper on the. subject of dealing with inferior wheat, means accepting a 
lower price, which would involve the farmer in loss. It would lie far more jirolltahle 
to use such grain for feeding purposes, if the. amount docked were heavy, I'eodiug 
pigs and poultry on wheat would show a profit, better than os, per bag, at any time. 
There wa.s always a market for smutty wlieat if tlie grain were good. When clean- 
ing smutty wlieat with power winnowers it waiihl bo advisable, in order to avoid 
smntty-tippeil wheat, not to jmss tlie tailings over the winnower a. second time. 
Ill that way the sample would lie cleam'r, but there would be a heap of stuff to 
be cleaned up, probably only good for feed, but only a liglit “dock’’ would h' 
imposed on the rest If the dock were 2d. per bnsiiel it would pay to clean it 
again, when it would probably turn out f.a.q. Barley caused as much, and perhaps 
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more, trou-ble in the sale of wheat than smut, It was more difficult to remove barley 
than smut, because it was just as heavy as the wheat, and would not blow out. 
Millers did not like barley because of the expense in removin^r it, and therefore they 
valued wheat with barley in it at a rate considerably under market price. There was 
a considerable amount of mouldy w'heat during the, present season, and mouldy 
wheat was good only for feeding purposes. A very low price obtained for such 
wheat, and it would pay farmers better to feed it to pigs or crush it and fatten 
sheep with it. In the discussion which followed members were in agreement on the 
following points: — That smutty wheat should not be sown; that seed wheat should 
be pickled well; that wiieat should be removed as quickly as possible after stripping 
in order to keep the land clean; that rubbish should be kept out of the .seed by 
using a grader, and that mouldy wheat should not be fed to stock, especially when 
they were pregnant. 


MONAETO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, Idin. to l.oin.). 

March 31st.— Present: 15 members and three visitors. 

SuiTABJ.E L.vxd for Seedj n’u.— In a papei’ on suitable laud for seeding, Mr. A. P. 
Braeiuiler observed that the land which grew the best crop in that district should 
not bo cropped ofbmer than once in three years, and be fallowed and w^ell worked. 

In winter it should be cultivated, drilled, and harrowed after the rain (not too wet) 
to obtain the best results. If land, whicli was not fallowed, was to put under 
crop it should be kept as clean as possible with sheep running on it for two or more 
years. Dry grass, straw, or other rubbish of any kind should not be ploughed iu 
but should be burned off. The cleaner the land the better tlie crops would be, es- 
pecially in a dry year. 

Neglect axo Result.v.vt Waste. — Premising that no nation was more negligent 
and wasteful than the Australian, and that the worst of them was the farmer, Mr. 

C. r. Altmann, in a paper on neglect and resultant w:iste, contended that the num- 
ber of implements neglected in Australia was beyond understanding. He had seen 
a stripper with the wearing parts as sound as a bell and the woodwork rotted away. 
The machine wms not worn out, it was wasted. It would ha^e paid that fanner 
handsomely to buy a few sheets of iron and put up a shed for his machine, oven if 
it were only a small atfair, if he could not afford something better. He wondered 
how many tons of fcuciug wire were carted about on Australian farm implements. 
Breakages would not be nearly so numerous if all bolt-s were screwed up tightly. 

If one happened to break it should be replaced at once. If no wire were used tlie 
majority of ploughs and cultivators would last at least four or five .seasons longer. 
Scraps of iron, should never be left to lie about, but should be used for inakiug 
bolt-s, etc. Many a good sickle on a binder had been spoiled through a piece of 
scrap iron. The waste in harness through neglect eclipsed all other. Instead of 
having breaks properly repaired, a couple of holes were bored and then mended 
with binder twine. Such contrivances did well for makeshifts, but as a rule the 
twine was left there, and if worn through a fresh piece was put m. feut'h harnffis 
would wear out, or rather, waste away very (julekly, and was always unsightly. On 
some, farms wherever work was finished tlie chains were dropped and kft ttere 
until used again on some other implement, t'hains would not improve U <>" 
the around for months. The swings were also left to take care of themselves. As a 
rule U.C white eute ha,l tic bo.t of the..,. If kept well pa.,.ted ael ’"“f’"!;™ 
„ot iu use they would last i,ifi..itely )o,.ge,. Ihe so, lie applicl 
handles. If they wore put away carefully in a^ iliy place wlien not in use uould 
wear out, uot waste away. In no case slimhl implements lytli woodwoTk he left « 
posed to the weather. Ploughs, cultivators, S-c„ need not be ioused >> «« 

kept la paint. Steel and iron would not detonorate if proper); i«mte.i AM y e 
and such implements shmld be kept dry when not m “'“l ".“‘'i" 

very ciuicklv^ Mnnv to-is of hav had already been w.asted because M farmer 
thought he 'had plenty of time to put. straw on the stack tefore y ‘ 
set. in, but was caught by a passing thi.nderstonn “1 I"? ? 

Gre.a.t waste also occurred through farmers sonmg crac ( <, <. , ‘ . 

stead of properly cleaning their seed they would sow f ^ 
it through the drill. The consequences wei-e th:it 

the seed, and the crop was uneven. That was espemally m ca ^ ^o that' 

Instead of seeing that the beards were removed, and Pa d ^ry jeii to do ^ 
the beards were sown and then there were b\g strips in t le p ^ g- 
waste of, in many cases, good land. 
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WYNAIIKA. 

February 17th, — Present: eight members and five visitors. 

Experimental Plots. — The report on the work at the experiinental plots was as 
follows: — Variety tests (conducted by Mr. Hood) — Bunyip, llbush. 321bs.; 
Florence, 12bu3h. lllbs. ; Oluyas, ISbush. 51bs.; Budd's, ITbush. 19ibs. In each 
ease 451bs, of seed and 601bs, super, were sown, ('ondneted by Mr. Eichardson — 
Silver King, 12bush.; Belgian Surprise and New Zealand Blue, each lOhush, In 
each ease 4olbs, of seed and 70Ibs. of super were sown. Quantity super, testa (con- 
ducted by Mr. Schultz) — Super, ofilbs., yield 14bush. 41 lbs.; super. 801bs., yield 
14bush. 551bs.; super. 1121bs., yield 14bush. CGlbs. ; super. 1561ba., yield 14bush. 
471ba. In each case 45Ibs. of German Wonder seed were sown. Quantity of seed 
tests (conducted by Mr. Black) — Federation, SOlbs. sown, yield lObush. 481bs. ; 
451bs. sown, yield iObush. 161bs. ; 60Ibs. sown, yield lObush. 571b3. ; 751bs. sown, 
yield 9busb, dOlbs. Conducted by Mr. Colton — (Silver Baart, 401be. sown, yield 
14busb. SSlbs. ; oOlbs. sown, yield r7bush. ; 601bs. sown, yield ISbush. 381bs, In 
each case 60 lbs. of super, per acre was used. 


CLANFIELD, April 7th. — In a paper on trceplanting Mr. W. A. Hoar empha- 
sized the necessity for some action, if for no other reason than to provide firewood 
and fencing material in the future. Fruit trees should also be planted in order 
to avoid paying the exorbitant prices demanded for fruit. All members agreed 
that somethiug should be done by all farmers in the way of tree planting. 

KINGSTON-ON-MUREAY, March 24th.— Mr. S. Sanders read a paper on codlin 
moth, in which he stated that the pest did not exist in the Murray Valley, and that 
to keep it free neither apples' uor pears nor secondhand fruit cases should be per- 
'mitted to be brought into the district. When trees were infested they should be 
sprayed with arsenate of lead, but it was useless for one man to spray if his neigh- 
bor neglected to do so, and allowed the pest to flourish. 

LAMEEOO, March 10th.— Members discussed harvest results, which disclosed 
both good and bad crops. Takeall had played havoc wdth some crops, and harley 
grass liad done damage in places. One member reported having used bouedust aud 
super., with the result that he had reaped dlbnsh. of wheat per acre. In his opinion 
that was the best class of manure for that district. Mr. A. J. Koch repo’-ted 
the results of two sets of experimental plots, one acre each, for 1910-17, DilVerenl 
brands of super, were used with each .set, and were sown with oulbs. Yamlilla King 
per acre. The yields were as follows; — Plot 1 (491bs, su]jer.), 20hush, 311bs. per 
acre; plot 2 (751ba, super.), 22busli. 341bs. per acre; jdot 3 (loOlbs. super,), 2.obush. 
SSlbs. per aero; plot 4 (401bs. super.), 22bush. lOlbs. per acre; plot 5 (SOlbs. 
super,), 25bush. 321bs. per acre; plot (i (ISOlbs. super.), 2Sbush. lOlhs. per acre. 

MURRAY BRIDGE, January 30th. — Mr. C. G. Savage (manager of the Black- 
wood Goveremeut Orchard) explained at Mr. Sladdin's orchard, the methods of 
summer pruning and budding. In the evening Mr. Savage read a paper on drying 
and preserving fruit for homo supplies. 

RAMCO, March — A paper on watering, cultivating, aud manuring an or- 

eha.rd was read by Mr. H. Green, and caused considerable discussion, members in 
the main agreeing with the views cxpi’esscd. Mr, F. G. Rogers was averse to water- 
ing with a full stream at first. If the incline were steep a trickle would be too 
fast. It was advisable to begin with a small stream and allow' it gradually to soak 
to the end. Then it shoxild be banked up aud allowed to flow' a few hours longer. 
Mr. L, Darling said if the land were ploughed 14in. deep as the paper .suggested, 
the water would soak in. In reply to questions Mr. Green said that he preferred 
tho cultivator to the disk, because the latter would run over hard pan. Nitrate of 
soda was good for fniit trees. For green manure he would plant peas in alternate 
years, ploughing them in after flowering at the end of August or the beginning of 
September at the latest 

RAMCO, April 15th, — Discussion took place on pruning the vine, particularly 
currants. Mr. R, Dunning said that two methods were adopted in that district, 
cordon and espalier. Prom his experience, if the vines were exposed to the wind 
he preferred the cordon system, in which case the side with the ■wind had twice tl. 
growth of the other. Under that system, closer planting could be adopted. He re- 
commended one cordon on the top and one on the bottom wire, aud so cover all 
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trellis. On the advice of an expert he had tried diort-ann pjunin^, and ho noticed 
that the currant bore from the first five or six rods. Xoar the main arjn fruit was 
poor, the most prolific fruiting being at the fop of fho vino. By lea\'iiig four or 
five nodes instead of a long arm an abundant riop was produced. He used vine 
manure for the vines. It had an effect on t<jjniagc, but it was not wise to use too 
much. It made the berries very large and full of sap, thcreforo it was better to 
manure on the light side, because better Unn-ics were produced and they were a 
better color. Mr. H. Lewis said he used the cordon system with one arm, the first 
vine tm the bottom wire and the nest on the to]p, th<‘. vinos being 12ft.. a.part., Mr. 
II. Oreeu remarked that lie had seen the T system nrlopted, and it w.as the best of 
all. Mr. L. Darling said that he took the rod and twisted it and found that the vine 
bore w<dl. 

WYNAKKA, March lOth. — Members discussed crop returns, whicli in some re- 
spects were very satisfactory, some varieties rcturuiug over labush, to the acre. 
Several nminbors reported that the best crops iiad licen juoduced on laud which 
Jiad been well ploughed, the difference in one cu'-c being over lOhush. per acre. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual lEiiufali, 27in. to 2t)iu.). 

March 19th,— Dresent: 10 meuibers ami one visitor, 

AsP\inGi'S,— An easily -grown and cheaply imiiutained piaut was aspnivagiis, re- 
marked Mr L. Porter in a paper on that subject, and to those who relished it the 
question of its more extensive cultivation was sure to provoke iutmest. It was 
admittedly one of the most exiiensive vcgetal.ile.s on the market, and yet if the cost 
of cultiv.at.ion were any criterion it ought to sell at a rate per poun<l which would 
he a little more than rhubarb. The main reason that it was only sold m a few 

Shoos, and was looked upon somewliat as a luxury, appeared to arise from the 

fact that, as with other little known vegetables, the public hau not acquired a taste 
for it nor were thev aware of the proper way in ivliicli it should he. cooked. But 
whv it might be asked, should the future success of asparagus bo. hampered, and its 
dav'loatr delayed because of iguoraucc on the part of housewives 
a perennial herbaceous plant of branching habit, aud Mien readied to ofL or (>tt 
in^h ™ht that was, of cour^o, when not cut back, Ihe duet feature about the 
Int was its large ^oot stock and fleshy roots from which it drew mitnumut c uring 
tiio dormant winter period. It was upon the vigor of that 

system tliat its lalue depended, thus enablmg it to send uih with the rd-uru of 

warm weather, varying quantities of young sprouts, which really 
iect of the paper, ‘ The ‘ ‘ Farmer ’s Handbook of N.S.M ' from which he had ex- 

that asparagus wa,s extensively used as a vegetable, and he 

a fact so far as New South Monies was conccnicd, At the Bathuist i xpeii 
m^tal Farm the varieties which )iad lu-oved the best results were <^ounderer s 
Colossal and Pride of Brunswick. Market gardeners iii he nio .hor 
ferred Couuderer'S Colossal and Palmetto. (Tonerally irrigated It 

rc itSCmkr t.,. fooion he b 

trenched to about 24iii„ and filled JP W could easily be trans- 

po.st sprinkled liberally with bonedust, dlu ^ not exposed to the sim 

a.a w..,b ..o 
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or thre« inches of soil. If blanched asparagus were required'-that was white sticks 
— it was necessary to keep on covering with good rich soil or manure. If green 
as})aragus were desired the heavy top dressing should be omitted. It was well, in 
any case, in order to keep the bed maintained, V* ®ver>’ 

winter. A bed so established would last a lifetime, and a patch, say 6ft. x 12 ft. 
would supply a medium family with ample asparagus right through the growing 
season. If market gardeners commenced with a kitchen patch and persevered with 
it; getting their families to acquire a taste for it, and passing some on to their 
friends, it would help considerably in creating a demand. The experience so ob- 
tained would enable them to launch out the better on a conimcreial scale. In grow- 
ing for the market, instead of adopting the rather laborious seed bed method, the 
Freucli plan would prove more economical. The seeds should be sown in the field 
at once, and the work of planting out saved altogether. The system had been des- 
cribed aa follows : — ‘ ‘ After the land baa been ploughed and cultivated, strike out 
furrows from 5ft. to 6ft, apart, according to the richness of the soil. The plough- 
ing should be deep—up to 12in. if possible — and it is preferable to plough twice in 
the one drill, throwing a furrow each way from the centre of the row. Then work 
a single- horse cultivator (closed up) in the bottom of the furrow to loosen the soil 
in the bottom of the drills. Make hills 20in. apart in the furrow, mixing the soil 
of each with a shovelful of well-rotted tine manure. Sow four or tive seeds in each 
hill, and cover lightly with good soil, The hills should then be watered and kept 
moist until germination, which will take about three or four weeks. After ger- 
aiinatiou the plants should be thinned out, leaving only the strongest plant in each 
hill. Keep the soil loose and free from weeds, and, as the plants grow, welt rotted 
manure and soil are applied, a few inches at a time, round each. The filling up goes 
on steadily, care being taken not to choke the plants until the drills are filled. 
The after treatment consists in keeping the land free from weeds, and, in the case 
of a large field, frequently cultivating to conserve moisture. When the stems turn 
brown they are cut away, and this allows the easy application of manure during 
winter. Asparagus, to be profitable, should be forced, and quick-growing succulent 
shoots should be aimed at. Old established roots could be cut for about 30 weeks 
before being allowed to run up to stem and leaf. The small, as well as the market- 
able shoot-s should be cut clean away; otherwise they exhausted the roots and re- 
duced the output. If blanched asparagus were required it should be cut aa soon 
as the tops showed about ground, and about 8iu. or Sin. below the surface. For 
green asparagus the shoots should be out when about 7in. high, cutting 2in. below 
the surface. To secure a stick half w'hite anrl half green the shoot should be cut 
when about 4in. high, and about the same disbiuce below the surface. In New South 
Wales greeu asparagus was most popular, probably because if grown quickly, the 
green shoots were more tender and liad not developed the stringy outside shell which 
was generally found on the bottom end of the white shoots. In the Goulbiirn dis- 
trict the growing of that crop had proved a profitable sideline to orcharding. The 
asparagus was planted in single rows midway between the rows of trees and the 
beds were now a few feet wiile. As an instance of tho lasting qualities of the 
crop it ivas stated that at Goulburn there was a small bed, still bearing heavily, 
which was established when the property was taken over by the present owner in 
1868. That made the bed now 48 years old at least. 4’he weight of .a bundle of 
asparagus, aa sold in South Australia, varied from 12oz. to 16oz., and the price to 
the grower over a season averaged fid. per bundle. At the commencement of the 
season it realised Is, wholesale. One grower near Adelaide would never accept less 
than 8d., and a very large retail dealer in asparagus stated that that grower was 
able to take his stand for the reasons that ho was practically the only one who pro- 
rluced green asparagus; and also that the supply available in Adelaide did not meet 
the demand throughout a season. As far as could be ascertained the growing of 
asjiaragus in South Australia was confined to a few gardens along the valley of 
the Torrens, at Hcctorville, and the Reedbeds, 

Kquausixg Fruit Crops,— In a paper on this subject Mr. W. Turner said th.at in 
South Australia they bad au overflowing apple crop one year and the following 
season not enough for their own roquiremeuts. Thus the export trade they had 
was totally lost during those off years, and had to be worked up again for the 
next big crop. It seemed to him as if the orchardists could do something in the 
way of pruning or thinning when they had a big crop to cause the trees to carry 
a more regular crop every season. It would be a great benefit to themselves as well 
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as the State. Tasiriaaja seemed to have more equal crops than South Australia, 
and never seemed to miss exporting Perhaps climatie conditions had something 
to do with It, or It might be the varieties of apitles thev grew, as some varieties 
cropped more regularly than others. The Cleopatra, for' in^stauce, appeared to be 
South Australians most regular cropper, but in some districts that year it had been 
a, to^l failure Ho believed that - black spot - had something to do wVll hat^i^r 
mg the present season They had had a very wet season, and spraving had been 
somewhat neglected. Dunn’s Seedling was ah>out the most irregular eroimer in 
South Australia. They had an overflowing crop one year and not an apple the fol- 
lowing season, but they had been slightly neglected as regards pruning^ Jonatlnn 
trees, which had been growing very strongly, and were summer pruned last year 
had a nice setting of fruit during tlio present season. He believed that summer 
pruning and thinning out of the fruit when they had a big crop would do some- 
thing towards a more regular yield. 


BLACKHCATH. 

April 6th.“— 1 resent: 10 members and five vi^.itors 
Best Wheat fok the Distejct.— The best wheat to grow in that district was 
Federation, but not for hay, remarked Mr. II. pyiu in a paper dealing with that 
((uestion, and also the pickling of wheat. There were a nupiber of othtw kinds or 
varieties which were better for hay. Federation was short and strong in growth 
and did not shake out with the wind and stormy weather. It stooled out well and 
did not require more. Uian 401bs. to oOlbs. per acre for seed. It should be sown on 
good, heavy soil, and not before the second week in Mai'. Farmers should avoid 
sowing Federation on loose sandy soil because U was li.ab'lc to be attacked bv take- 
all. Every farmer who bad land suitable for growing Federation should sow\ por- 
tion of his paddock with it, because when ripe it could be reaped at anv time a-s 
long as it was not wet. It was very easily thrashed, It weighed a little on the 
light side, but it made up all the difference in the nuiiiher of bags it tilled. There 
were many other varieties of wheat throughout the State that had not yet been 
tried, but at present he recommended Federation for growing grain and Purple 
Straw, Bluey, and Marshall’s for hay purposes. Those three wheats were slow in 
growing and they stood more wet than early varieties. Xow, when bluestone was 
ruling at such high prices the best plan for pickling was to use a tank or a barrel to 
dip the wheat into. The wheat should be completely immersed, but should not soak 
for more than a few minutes. About lib. of bluestone should be used to cverv 
Tgalls. of water. Tf the .«eed wheat bad smut balls in it it should be sold, and 
fresh clean seed used. The farmer who sowed smutty grain would reap smutty grain. 
Moiiibcrs generally agreed that Federation was best for grain, and Bluey ^st for 
hay in that district. It was also agreed that liluestoiie was a preventive, not a cure, 
for smut, and that 11b. of bluestone to lOgnlls, was a .sufficiently strong mixture. 


•CYGNET RIVEK. 

April oUi. — Present: five members. 

Care op Farm Harness. — Mr. C. F, Miller read a paper on the care of the farm 
harness in which be pointed out that owdng to the frequent rains on Kangaroo 
Island special care should be taken of h.arness. In the first place only the best 
harness should be purchased, because, though it cost a trifle more in the first outlay, 
it waa cheapest in the long run. Twice a year the hnrucss should be given a dres- 
sing of 4oz. of lamp black to Igall. of ncalsfootoil. The harness should be thoroughly 
cleaned with hot water and soft soap and tliorouglily dried before the dressing was 
apjilied. A few awl blades, a patent awl haft, half a dozen saddle blunts, a ball of 
hemp, and a lump of beeswax should be oii every farm. A clamp to hold the work 
could be made of two cask staves .^erewed together at one end and fitted to come 
in close contact at the other. By stitching, a stronger job was effected than with 
copper rivets, and it lookerl much better. He was averse to soaking new collars 
for horses in water before using, because it was unnecessary, and had a tendency 
to cause the straw to rot. A collar should be bought to fit. No matter how hard 
a collar might become it wcmld not hurt the shoulders if they were thoroughly 
groomed before the collar was adjusted. Every farmer should be able to line and 
stuff his horses’ collars. That might seem difficult, but it was very simple by the 
«‘'e of a little collar check and a small quautity of curled horsehair. The check 
would be purchased, but the horsehair miglit be obtained by saving the hair pulled 
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from tli« horspa’ tails. To curl horsehair it should be thoroughly washed and 
whilst still wet, twisted into a rope mth the aid of a carpenter ’s brace. Then the 
rope of hair should be boiled for half an hour aud dried. Afterwards it should be 
put into a camp oven and baked with a slow fire, care being taken not to burn It 
Many advocated a separate room for harness, but he preferred to hang caejj 
horse’s harness at the head of the stall because it expedited harnesBing and un 
harnessing. If the stable W'ere kept clean, and disinfectant freely used the harness^ 
would not deteriorate. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

April 5tb.^ — Present; seven members and two visitors, 

MAKI^’G THE Most or a Small Holding.— Mr. A. Lovelock read a paper setting 
forth the method of working a small holding to the greatest advantage, ip. 
divided the subject into two classes — (1) holdings from 80 to 150 acres in extent 
ajid (2) holdings of from 20 to 80 acres, In either case it was essential that the 
holder should determine what particular line he intended to adopt to make his land 
keep him and his family and then put his whole mind and strength into the work 
without weakening or attempting to change his purpose, until absolutely assured 
that he was on the wrong track. All the time spent in trying new ways and e.v- 
peviments on the block w*as generally speaking valuable time wasted, and the 
owner was not any further ahead than when he first took over the holding, Blocks 
of the first class, that was SO to 150 acres, in that district, should be worked as 
dairy and fowl farms; the owners growing only suflQcicnt for the requirements of 
their own stock— that was to say, enough hay, coni, and green stuff for the. stock 
on their holdings during the 12 months. The cows, if carefully selected, should 
average £14 per head per year in butter alone, taking the rates prevailing for tlui 
last three years. Re would then still have the separated milk for his calves, pigs, 
and fowls. The calves should all be. marketed as soon as ready, and not saved to 
rear except in the cases of heifer calves from specially good milkers, because tlie 
feed which the calves consumed would keep another, or perhaps two extra, cows. He 
should rear his own pigs by keeping two or more good breeding sows. The litter? 
of those sows should be marketed when they would dress between 801bs. and lOOlliR., 
because pigs of those weights always realised a good ])i'ice, and did not require a 
large amount of food to make them marketable. They were not long in the sties, 
and so gave a quick return. Then 100 or more fowls should be kept. It was ad- 
visable to have both the heavy and light strains. In the fowlyards almond trcc'^ 
should be planted, because they afforded shelter for the fowls, and soon came into 
bearing. The almonds, when picked, added considerably to the returns of the farm. 
In the second class of blocks, tliose. from 20 to 80 acres, the land would be lest 
utilised in apple and currant growing. The holders should be careful to plant 
only the very best of export apples, and only enough trees of the stone fruits, sur-lj 
as plums, peaches, apricots, &c., to supply the demands of the commnnity within 
easy reach of his garden. The cniTant vines should be jjlanted on the jjoorest ]iiirts 
of his holding. They would soon grow and bear, and there was always a good 
market for that produce. He knew an instance where eight acres of currant vines 
in the third year produced over £100 worth of currants. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

April 7th. — Present: seven members. 

Procuring and Protecting Farm Impi.ementss. — The success of a farmer, ile- 
dared Mr. R, G. CTitcldey in a paper on procuring and protecting farm impleiiicsits, 
depended largely upon his knowledge in selecting, and his care in protecting Ins 
implements, A farmer should use his own judgment to decide which machine or 
implement he required, and he should select an implement from what he had scrti 
of it, and not on what he had heard of it. An implement successful on one class 
of land was not always just what it should be on another. For the protection of 
implements it was well to keep them under cover, because exposure to the weather 
had a very bad effect. If implements constructed of steel were left out in the 
weather the paint chi])ped off, and the iron or steel rusted. The nuts would becontc 
tight and the threads rust off. Having finished working a machine, al! the 
aecuinulated dirt and grease should be removed and a note taken of all necessary 
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repairs. All implements, both wood and iron, should be nninted Mnra 

wen out for use. That would not oul, make the impIcCnt o^k' ke n?w"b 

would give It a much longer life. Painting was especially neccssaiw 

vester because a good deal of light wood was used in its ‘'eonstrnoHon^ anf un is 

painted frequently the weather would cause the wood to swell and warp ^ ^ 

LONQWOOD (Average annual rainfall, .57in. to SSin.) 

April 7th.— Present: nine members. 

Orchard and Orchard WORK.—The concluding portion of Mr. C H Peaumont's 
paper on this subject was as folio ws:-‘‘ Having plantci the tre^s, the main ob- 
ject of the orchardist is to get good and quick growth on all of them The nriiici- 
pal factor in obtaining this is good and thorough oultivatioTi. Cultivation means 
freedom from weeds and set ground. After planting, (Inrincr the fim season the 
implement known as the orchard cultivator is one which should be often in’ use 
Keep the soil loose, and especially go over it after ^vct davs. It is an advanta'm 
to work the land first one way and then cross the work, biit if this is not eVv to 
manage, the work may be done by crossing iu and out tlirough the trees euttiiif? 
the figure eight, so to speak. This will not leave very much for the hand hoe 
Care should be exercised, when working up to the trees, not to damage the butt or 
to pull up the roots. Ploughing is the main operation for the winter It is 'ulvis- 
able to do the first ploughing as soon as the ground is fit, I like to' plough uu to 
the trees with a single plough for five or six rounds and then complete with a 
double-furrow plough. The depth near the trees slioul-1 he lliu. to 4in and the 
remainder Ciiii. to fiin., varying the depth eacli year. Leave tlio first ploiwhin.r ia 
the rough or clod. Towards the end of winter, or in the early spring, plough away 
from the trees and level the soil again and thoroughb work with harrows to fine 
tilth, aud thereafter with the cultivator. I do not' intend to go into the qucMion 
of the best make of implemeuts to use in the garden, but would suggest that the 
disk implemeuts answer most of the retpiireinents. It is bevond the scope of this 
paper to enlarge on matters of spraying and pruning, suffice it to sav that everv 
grower knows that to get good clean trees and fiuit he must make use of the spray 
pump and the various preventives or remedies whicli have been proved to l>e the 
most efficient. We must know first of all why we are spraving, and then use the 
spray at the right time. If it is to ]irevent a fungus diseas(% such as ‘black spot ’ 
‘shot liolc,^ or ‘curl leaf/ then the only sprays uortli considering are those con’i- 
poiinded with bluestone such as Bordeaux niixture and Ibirguudy "inixtiire, and the 
time to use them is before the opening of the buds and again when tlie loaves are 
starting to fall. Insect pests must he dealt with when obrorved or when known to 
he about, and the remedy is cither the use of jioison or some stickv or jxniet.ratinor 
ma.terial. For codliii moth the compound known as arsenate of Jeail has no ei|uar, 
and the powder form is the most conveuicat, Tiio time to use it is just as the fruit 
is formed, or wlicn the petals of the blossoms fall. The second spraying should 
be given about 10 days Inter as a greater safeguard. Later .spra}ings will be 
necessary for the late sorts of pip fruits, in fact a coat of spray should be always 
an the fruit. For red spider the main object is to destroy the eggs, and this may 
lie done to a great extent by using red oil emulsion in tlie winter. If it becomes 
necesHary to combat the insect or ‘inite’ itself at blossoming time, then use an 
emulsion composed of lime and sulphur, and this will kill the mites, without inter- 
fering with the blossoms if carried out in the early morning or during a cloudy 
'ifiy, For sucking inseete such as the orange or peach aphis or the woolly blight, 
resin wash and tobacco wat^r will be found tlie most effective. For woolly aphis it 
'■s necessary to hold the nozzle close in to disturb the insects. For a bad tree try 
inire kerosine, rubbing it on witli a paint brush, follow up the treatment every few 
'lavs and a great improvement will result. All of those materials can he Iwnght 
mady for use made in Adelaide, ami can l>o Tecmiimended as gemnue, but if the 
orchardist prefers to make up the conipoinuls himself lie may obtain a pamphlet 
giving instructions at the Department Office. Kxliibition Buildings, Adelaide. No 
orchardist should try to go on witiiont spraying — it is really an insurance. Some 
years are sure to be different from others, and so disease varies, but the man who 
i'lirjiys properly is ready. Con^tiderablc perseverance is necessary in years like the 
one now past, but it is not often tluat the wu'utlier idays such pranks and spoils our 
'vork. The pruning branch of the work of the orchardist is one of the most im- 
portant, and is also one on which opinions ilitTer very much. The end in view is 
the same — to make, firstly, a fine strong well-shaped tree, aud then to make it bear 
« lot of good fruit. To shape the tree must be the work of the first few years iu 
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orchard. Fruit is not thon required. Get thrw good main branches for a 
start and the following year double the number, and so on. dhe quantity to cut 
oS wi^depL on tho trL and the sort, but make them strong. Tree^ which have 
Zdc long growth do not require cutting back so beavj in proportion, as the 
weaker ones.^ The pruning of young growing trees should be done during the winter. 
Tf any of the trees have been severely damaged by har^ or by implements it is bet- 
ter to take them out at once and replace them, as they will only make dwarfed, 
unprofitable trees. When it comes to pruning for frmt then it will be necessary to 
ZdY the variety Some bear on the main limbs, others on laterals; some do bettor 
with vZter pru ling and otliors with summer pruning, but as a general rule it will 
be toZl tha^t a trk> in bearing does not require verj^ much priming Mr. 
book on the pruning of fruit trees and vines may be obtained from Uie Depart 
nient or from seedsmen. It is so well illustrated that it is really a practical de.non- 
stratiou on this branch of the work of the orchardist, and no grower should be 
without a copy. I have heard some men say that pruning is all rot Why not let 
Nature take its course,' they say. Well, have you seen it tried f I have, otteji; 
'lud I have noticed that Nature deals more severely than the pruner does, l,Ve 
should remember that Nature’s way is to bear fruit as quickly as possible, re- 
produce itself, and then probably die. The quality of the fruit is not to 1^* con- 
sidered and that is whv we have to wage a continual warfare against Nature if 
the trees are to produce what we want. The finer and more delicate the variety 
the more difficult it is to produce. I had intended going soiiiewdiat extensively into 
Z ZrketiZ of fruit It has always appeared to me that the present method of 
iiiai'ketiuu is very one sided. The grower gete about 10 per cent, ot the pnr^ pKid 
bv the consumer; This should not be. There is now on foot a movement for co 
operation amongst fruit growers, apple growers particularly. The general idea is 
to establish centre, for receiving the fruit, to grade by machine graders, to pack 
au.r export higher grades, to pack and store grades for the local market, and to 
use anv iimrked fruit for drying or evaporating, or cNc to pulp it and pack for 
sale in' large tins, and to make cider or vinegar of the refuse crop|, &c. Hiere is 
nn dniiht that the handling in bulk, such as suggested i — - - ^ 


, must benefit the producer. 

and there is no reasoii* be dealt with by the system of 

co-operation.’’ A imaiiimous vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Beaumont, this 
being the last of his papers for a time. His earnest desire to be of service to us 
has won our rospevt. We esteem him because he enjoys Ins work, and conio to 
our gardens as lui iiispeetor who is hapiiier if he can teach us something. H.s 
papers have been instructive, and have Ven a medium of disseminating nn.cli 
knowledge. 

MACGITLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 19iu. to 20in.). 

April drd. — Present: six members and one visitor. 

-VGKiCL-T.TruAi. Developmkst axd EXTENSION ON Kano.\roo lsi-.\Nn.---To all who 
we're interested in the proqierity of Kangaroo Island the problem of advancing oa 
.ound lines its agricultural resources was by no means a matter of 
niised Mr H E Williams in a papier on agricultural deYflopment and e^er.Mon or 
Kairoo teiaml. He continued by observing that the piresent ^rca iindeT ento 
ti^n^mnstitiited a mere fraction of the wlude, and sustained a proportionately sin^ 
loi muni wl icli wa'^ too sparse to lie self-contained. The. isolation from the 

Irrii's., proLcrlv gronii, would make a siimll tara, miu-h ^ fev lieint! 

Its area aii.ler a hare fallow.cerea!;gra/.mg system “'“1% . Jf tie 

he wished to emphasise were (1) Thorong i pTe}>ar , , . ^ , auality seed; (5) 

atiove-namcd crops; (2) testing for germination ot or scuf- 

liberal manuring; (4) planting mangolds in rows to allow of horse hoc g 
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fling with a Planet Juiiioi; and (5) iudioious a ■ , 

whether for cereals or other field products and bv-nrciducts extension, 

fined within a radius of 20 iniles or so of existing jorts ff 

within such a comparatively small location were cdcirc.l i 

advantage the settlement of the? remainder of the id-ni.t’ i t best 

own level, and command adequate transit facilities in degrees find its 

fall, and complete freedom from such pests as laiiliits^^'r ehniate, good rain- 

grormds for optimism on that point. Lam] which ']n,i ] dingoes were 

vears ago by practical mainlanders was now cdiafiginlr k only a few 

methods were in vogue now than was the case theim and ^tnl i 

discoveries were just as likely to follow.. Xew vpttLrv 'I,- and 

tween prospeetively payable country and the other cImsv rr'^ ‘fulminate be- 

the task was not a <lifbcult one to a man of extioriViKm n f (-‘^Q&TeA 

most of the available land was virgin serul, tl.m-c mi ?e r 

classify it m regard to its fertility or sterilitv. M'lip.c ability to 

stone, could be taken to be a token of good soil' Xarrf^u'i,..,/?”^ ‘--Yessive liine- 

of ti tree on dry levtds, gums, and .stronsr arowtli., nf > i 

better soils. Wet areas carried liottlcbrusli, gums paper hark’Vui ^ ^ 

proclaimed themselves. A section might contaiu <r(,Li ‘>1* otherwise 

areas. If so it would be more profitable to open uiAho Imst of Vt 

such a coiir.se put the paddocks a mile apart ^ The ^ ^ though 

to the averag^ selector. In other woiT a fan r u ! 

cropping was more to the pi(ipoN> tlmn sedag an iniiiifcM-n ntFr^T- 

largely consisted of thir<l-cl;iss lam!, Xov\ laiiO shmild l ,> iVii ' ^ "bub 

if possible, unless there ha<] (,een a douse growth of scrub b»rniri>ff ‘b M 'T/ 

lioard ploughs witli uo dr.'uight on would dis|r„brc ji orr snmn s fi F ^+r^’ ^ ‘ 

-.,l turi. the fm-rows. hreo of harrows was to be ffcoaoaradod to puh arise 


(he soil, and extract stumps, (ju light soils, n 
out. the h, arrows would act as a substitute ft 
bed, Crops to b**gi!i witli on m^w land had to 
the experiments of older st^tlers. On fallow 
(10 failure with wheat if the seed wen' from t,: 
sidcritig that I'aidey was so mudi grown, <aiiti 
that, when wheat was to be grow] 
iviuild give the bt'st results. Tv^ 


'tniiips hail [icpii well thhined 
tlu- lam! iijllc>r in tinning the seed 
licidded upion with liue regard to 
uid of fair rpiality there should be 
iiod croiKs grown In the locality. Con- 
such Iteavy yi(?]ds obtained, it seemed 
ucty apjiToxhiintiiig l.nrley iji several features 
haractm istics iiom tliat viewjroint were a short 


growing period and easy Uinmbiiig. Wlumis wliich were koowu^is ••earlV sorts 
and easy to thrash, would do accor<liug to tliat tliooiv. tVidker’< liarlv’ was be- 
ing grown ill MacGillivray, amt was yielding verv well. The term -earlv*^ dif- 
fered HI meaning from the ordinary use of the war.!, and n duuild Im noted 'ijv non- 
wheatgrowers and lea mors. _ Ihirly whe.ats were sewn later than “late’* varieties 
of wheat olsewliere. tor ^\ alker s J.arly. the timo of sowing in that dblrict was 
June and July, whereas a '•late” \aciety woubi ]■(' sown not later than the middle 
of June, (hats were preferable to barley ii,r a first ami second crop when wheat 
was not groevn. becjuise they stood higher for reaping over the trash usually pre- 
sent on new paddocks as wt'll as swootoniiig the soil, and furnishing a lot of straw, 
which was always worth hacitig amongst the shoots. When a stubble burn was not 
olitainable nnourse slnnibl be made to the liarrews nr something similar to drag the 
Inirning straiv over the paddock; working with the fire going to leeward of the 
straw was the usual way. \\ itli reasonably ch'ar land, until weo'ls became too 
nunieroiis there should be no troutde to wc'rk on a system of bare fallow-wheat- 
oatsdiarley and grazing, A few acres near the lioiiiestead could be thoroughly 
worked up and subdivided into two or throe acri’ lots, and used for such crops as 
rarly green feed (of which ('ape barley was one of the liesti, mangolds, swedes, 
turnips, rape, lucerue, kale, potatoe.s, or anything similar that would ease the hay- 
slack, besides furnishing the means of grioving bacon, eggs, and butter. As the 
farm Itocame free of shoot.s, attt'iitioii could lie given to. first, cattle, and then, with 
wore grass land avaibtlde and safe fences, the keeping of sheep. At that stage the 
carrying capacity of the farm was mure to llie ouliiack ; " ' ' 

hags he could grow, and that brouglit hii!; to 
Went. Ill regal 1 1 to manurinir.” tliough bon 


■i.w. sifltlcr than the number of 
’ractice of agricultural develop- 
■es wore beneficial the cheaper 


Went. Ill regard to manuring.” tliongh bone maunres wore beneficial the cheaper 
•ifi/J!? mineral super, would give a (juick rciuvn if sown at the rate of 1201bs. per 
arre. Oil s[»evial plots, like early greenfeed that possibly would have to stand a 
deal of feeding olT ami then be saveil for reaping, an a}vplicatioii of 2ewts. was a 
safe iiivestnient. Bone supt'r, contained ■■ n-Viinti Trmii.^ o 


il.ll'MIi.. .... ........ .-^ .,.0. ....o a. 

little nitrogen, which would produce a 
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taller growth than mineral fertiliser* alone, therefore its use might be warranted 
where 5ie best hay crop was required. Bonedust was more suitable for land under 
intense cultivation, and on orchard or lucerne lots. Top dressing growing crops 
with nitrogenous fertilisers such as ammonia aud soda was a matter for careful ex- 
periment, so that the benefits might be compared with the cost Farmyard manure 
was good in the right place if it were ploughed in and firmed well, should that l)c 
necessary. Perhaps one of the best uses for it was on a patch of early green feed 
to bo followed by a root crop. Ironstone country might be payable undpr correct 
treatment. First there was the question what was ironstone country! Much of it 
answ'ered for itself by its pebbles of brownish hue and general aspect of inhnspi- 
tality. Other so-called was not ironstone, but sandstone of similar color. That 
was not at all to be despised, The real ironstone apparently suffered from bad 
drainage as well as want of humus. The impervious subsoil was very near the 
surface, and did not absorb the heavy rains quickly enough to avert water-logging^ 
with the result that the air necessary to sustain cereal crops was driven out. Cou- 
aequently crops which looked pretty well at the start were suffocated when the 
rainy season set in. Two remedies suggested themselves — (1) Ploughing the pad- 
docks in narrow' strips with the fall of the land; and (2) bringing the subsoil 
up a little at each successive ploughing, thus deepening the top rooting soil. Actual 
subsoiliug miglit be undertaken when stumps ami other obstacles had been rcinoveil 
Open drains for practical purposes would need to be cheaply made to interest a 
beginner. Supplying humus was the next necessity. It was (juito possible of accom- 
plishment by growing and turning in green crops of course, but again the settler 
had to stick to a schedule of ways and means. About the only thing for it was to 
return all the stubbles to the soil, supplemeDtixl by a few acres of rape from time 
to time. From the nature of ironstone soils to dry out hard on the surface, due 
presumably to the brace of defects above discussed, there was call for more than 
ordinary discretiou in working on them with harrows and roller. A rough surface 
w'ould better counteract the tendency to set than would one which had bfwn 
smoothed down aud consolidated by the two tools just named. That would be most 
noticeable during autumn and winter sowing. Lime might prove a factor in re- 
claiming the land of ironstone formation, and if so the material was boundless and 
close at hand. Meantime, with so much superior land on the island there was no 
need for any farmer to battle with the inferior ironstone as a primary undertaking. 
In the discussion which ensued members were averse to fallowing new ground, col- 
sideriug it most advisable to have a crop the first year. It was also agreed that 
sheep instead of cattle should be kept as soon as feed was available. 


MOUNT BAHKBlt (Average annual rainfall, .'i0.9iiin,). 

March 7th. — Present; ol members, 

itEcn.axicAL Dehges ok the Farm, — Each farmer must decide for himself how 
much purely mechanical work it will pay him to do on a farm, remarked Mr. B, 
Stephenson in a paper dealing with mechanical devices on a farm. In thickly 
settled districts it might be cheaper for the farmer to pure base most things, which 
he did not grow, but, iu scattered localities the farmer sliould know how to clTcct 
simple repairs. If skilled labor were available it would be cheaper to hire 
mechanics for all important repairs, but every farmer should have simple tools an'i 
a workshop where many needed ineiidiiigs and cliaugea miglit be effected. All tools 
should he slrirp, and for that purpose tiu* file, griiidstoue, aud whetstone should be 
kept handy. The niethod of sharpening tools could only be acquired by priu-ticc. 
In filing the cutting should be doue by a motion away from the operator. In filing 
and setting saws the saw should be set firmly and truly in a clamp. A verv good 
steel punch could be made by cutting off the tine of an old pitchfork, A. forkctl 
branch of a tree could be used as a makeshift for a stone boat. Heavy stones could 
be rolled on to the fork and pulled by a horse. The same contriv.auce would be 
found useful in transporting many eimibersome articles a short distance. Ha' 
wheels of an old mower could be used in a handy truck which would carry a reason- 
able weight. A handy knife for skinning a beast or sticking a pig could be made 
from a discarded pair of sheep shears, and a good chojtper could be improvised hy 
putting a handle on an old chaffeutter knife. A jjiece of old rubber hose d' .wii over 
the chains would prevent chafing on the sidc.s of the fat mare wheu ploughing- 
Lorry traces made from hoop iron gave every satisfaction. A useful paiutbrus“ 
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f'everf)! strands of horse 


iiair and theii pulling them through a piece of hose The hrwp /7/i 'W 

and the projecting horeehain coSm be trimmed i to sL n™ ri r VJ S 
A good land leveller to provide a smooth, even mruu-. nh f j 1: 
of’sft long 4in. x 4im hardwood scantling, S' 

braced that each piece would be firmly held.' Tlie frrj„t lower cd -c of tl eVn^faml 
third pieces of scantling should be roundetl in older that they w'^ould slio overS 
.oil, but the scr-ond and fourth pioooa rhould be left mill, atm™ ^11”, * fl,ronefa 
tor would nde on a plank thrown across the top, eliaiigi,n^ his nosition wlmn n ws 
rary to make the leveller run atraigldly. WitlAhat indd^KUd.Ari.m , 
the soil grinder, a field might be put m condition for almost am cron -V handv 
gavdon roller might be made by filling a carbide tin wiili concrete," a niece ofnirdnp 
being run through the centre (witli ends projecting .ome inches) before the con- 
crete was put in, to afford a purchase for tackle or a hniHlIc to draw it \ srood 
whitewash could be made as follows:— Fresh liiiK' .six parts, coarse salt two narts 
alum one part. Dissolve the alum and salt in boillna- water slake tlie lime and 
mix all together. Pass through a sieve to eiimin.ate the innips.’ The'mixt.nrc ‘should 
he of the consistency of ordinary paint, but if too thick ivuter ini^rht be added 
Three coats of that wash should be applied, allowing one day beUveen each It 
would remain good for some years. A che;ip inside ])aint might be made froinSoz 
freshly slaked lime mixed in an earthenware with -three (jiiarts of sweet 

skimmed milk. In another vessel mix llRbs. uf Paris white with three pints 
of skim milk. When these mixtures had been well stirred thev should be mhxed 
together and 6ozs. of linseed oil ad(le<l. Mixed well the paint was’then ready for iiso 
A good glue could be made by soaking isinglass in sjiiifts of wine, and brandv for 
114 hours. When open and mollified, the ingredients should be boiled toirether and 
kept stirred until well mixed. When a drop of it cooled, turned to a strong icllv 
it should be strained through a linen cdotli into a v essel to be kept closely stoppered! 
A gentle heat would dissolve the glue. A paintbrush which had become elo<fgcd 
might be restored by boiling in vinegar. 

ilow T{) fciOLDKR. — A paper describing tlie jwocess of soblering was read by Mr. 
W. E. Daddow, who said that the reejuisite tools comprised the following:— Sohler- 
iug iron, file, salaniinoniac, spirits of salts, solder and brush. The soldering iron 
should taper to a point, and have smooth sides. When the iron was in good form 
it should be tinned. To do that it should be filed until it showed a clean copper 
face. If it changed color after filing it was too hot, and should be left to cool 
soniew'hat. The iron should then be rubbed on tlie saUimmoniac, some sobler being 
melted on the iron whilst that was being done. If the iron were the right tempera- 
ture it would become a bright silver color. After tinning the iron sliould not be 
heated too much or it would recpiire tinning again. Good solder was never devoid 
of brightness on the side which did not touch the mould, unless it was of special 
(piality, and then it would be white to cream in oolnr. Holder which had a frosty 
appearance on the exposed side from end to end without any brightness was not 
good. It must have some part clean and bright. To test spirits of salts, if the 
fumes were inhaled by n deep breath without inconvenience, it was too dilute. In 
soldering galvanized iron the spirits of salts should be used full strength. Any- 
thing which contained zinc requireil the spiiits in the raw state, but articles which 
contained no zinc required an addition of /inc to the sjiirits of salts, making what 
was known as killed spirits. In soldering tin plate either killed spirit or sperm 
candle might be used as a flux. In treating copper or brc.ss killed spirits were best. 
For silverware resin or killed spirits should l^e used, but unless skilled in the art 
of soldering, silverware should not be touidied. t>\'ause silverware melted at so 
low a. temperature that the soMering iron was likely to go through the metnl. 
Killed spirits should be used for all mallenblo iron, but cast iron could not be 
soldered at all. Spirits should only be used on galvanized iron in the spots to be 
soldered because it corroded the iron. A good horsvdiair brush and a damp cloth 
were necessary ii; repair work, the former to njqdy the s]>irits, and the latter for 
wiping off. That ojreration, if I'lorformed two or throe times before commencing 
to solder Avould result in better work. It was a mistake to use too much solder, but 
if the parts were clean and briglff, and the right flux useii, tlie soldering would be 
easily»done. It was not practicable to solvier over rust, nor would solder stick on a 
'hrty surface. Galammoniae should only be used to tin the soldering iron, or to 
put in water iu which the iron was dipped to clean it. 
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whether it would pay well at the present price of chaft’ to handfeed sheep, but^ in his 
opinion it would pay better than selling it. If sheep were being kept to top up or 
faiteu, while waiting for the fodder to grow, they should be fed ou ehatf, and when 
the green feed was ready they would require very little before they w’ould be ready 
for market. Mr. hi. K, .Morrison had once fed some sheep from the screenings of 
the elevators in Canada, and they bad done very well. He used a self-feeder an*! 
it did not kill any sheep. In feeding oats to siieep they should not be given too 
muc-h at first. Mr. G. Wittey considered that crushed oats were the best for sheep, 
hlr. (’. S. McLean said that chaff fed in a self-feeder in Victoria was successful. 
One of the best things for a man ou a small holding was to handftod sheep, csiicci* 
ally if the market were slack, Mr. \V. A. Aslin said that enough salt wsys not used 
for stock, especially at the present time of year. In answer to questions Mr, (Just 
said that he had tried feeding oats to slieep, but a few had died and he sLoj)ped it. 
He had about (iOfl sheep, and gave them six bags of chaff Lvice a day. Feeding 
with i-liaff would, he tluiiiglit, <lo instead of change of pasture, and it would 
the pysture a chance to freshen up. 


NARACOOKTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

March 10th. — Present: -o members. 

AfiTlFiCI.iL Fertiliseks OK THE Farm.— Mr. S. H. Schinckel road a paper on 
artificial fertilisers for the farm; what to use, and how to use it. Of all the arti- 
ficial fertilisers, he said, phosphoric acid was of the greatest importance, and then 
followed nitrogen and potash. Superphosphate was prepared by the action of 
sulphuric acid when using stones, bones, &c., for treatment. It was quite safe to say 
that superphosphate had given very good results on all agricultural land, particu- 
larly in the increased production of wheat, ffhat had been done by using, on an 
average, about 601 bs. to 701bs. per acre, Could they improve on that? That was a 
question every farmer should answer for himself, and all could do it by a little ex- 
perimenting. From personal experience and observation he had found that lewt. of 
top grade super, per acre ga\e the best direct monetary reluriis, but he was also 
strongly of opinion that if fanners generally used l^cwts, per acre that the extra cost 
would indirectly prove to be a very good i^^■estment, not because there would be a 
direct gain in the crop, but because of the marked improvement in the pasture that 
would follow. That was particularly noticeable in the increase of the clover 
family. They in turn added nitrogen to the soil, and further, the carrying capacity 
of the land was improved, more humus was supplied through herbage and droppings 
of stock, and when the land was again required for a cereal crop it should (other 
things being equal) be found in a better state of fertility, yome farmers con- 
sidered that liewts. per acre would be detrimental to wheat (■ro[»s, but they must 
not forget that they were favored with a good rainfall, and phosphates were not 
leached out of the soil through excessive moisture, but were only taken from the 
soil by or through the growth of plants. What were the best phosphates? There 
were various brands, and every farmer had his own fancy. Personally he had 
faile*! to find much difference, so long as the phosphates contained the given quan- 
tity of phosphoric acid. But if the phosphates being used contained a fairly high 
percentage of sulphuric acid, they should be used early in the season — that was 
before the wet weather set in, otherwise the damp atmosphere acted on the sul- 
phuric acid, and the super, when i)ut into the drill, would very quickly become 
damp and difliciilt to handle, and cause a big strain on the works of the lirill. 
Sulphuric add did not in any other way interfere with the value of ,su])er]ihosphate. 
Nitrogen was a fertiliser which could be supplied to the soil through humus, legu- 
minous plants or nitrate of soda. If the latter wer(^ \ised it should be uso'l with 
care. Nitrogen, if used to excess, wouM cause rank ami strong growth of flag an>l 
stem. Sometimeg in wet winters the crops on the lower lying groumls turned yellow. 
That was generally an indication that there was a deticiem v of nitrogen. Tii such 
eases a top dressing of dewt. of nitrate of so<la wouM generally give satisfactory 
residts for a hay crop, but any excess of nitrogen might seriously affect the quality 
of it, causing too much growth in flag and stem at the sacrifice of grain. Potash as 
a fertiliser by itself was seldom used in that district, their agricultiiinl laiuls, 
generally speaking, being fairly well supplied with it. It should, however, he 
found useful for some of the root crops and stone fruits. Idme was deficient iu 
many of their soils. He could not claim that he hud had any great benefits from 
its use, but he believed the time would come when they would find the liming of 
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their soils to be a profitable undertaking. Lime was slow in action in the soil. In 
other parts of the world fanners regarded the llinliig of soils as one of first impor- 
tance. Other valuable fertilisers were guano super., very useful, though not largely 
used in that distriet. Guano wa5 the deposits of sea birds, and contained nearly all 
the ingredients of plant foods in certain quaiititii^. It had given fairly satisfactory 
results when used. It also left a good effect upon the pasture. Lone super, had a 
more lasting effect upon the soil than supcrpliosphatc, but was not so quick in 
action. Artificial fertilisers were also very useful in the vegetable garden but if 
fanners would take care of their farmyard maiiure tluue would be no need to 
worry about artificial inanare for the garden. Mr, M', Loller said that superphos- 
phabes bad proved of most benefit to the poorer soils, aiu] thousands of acres of 
country had been cultivated which would not have been culLbated if it had not 
been for superphosphates. It was a great mistake to use lower grade manures, for 
the transit of them cost as much as the liiglier grades. It paid fanners to get the 
best manures. If they thought they were too strong for tiieir land they could break 
them down with sand or some other ingredients, or use less per jktc. It was to 
be regretted that so many farmers threw away a lot of inamire. They should gather 
the manure and heap it up, place a layer of gypsium ou it, then a layer of manure, 
and another layer of earth, and so on, and tlicy won id be surprised at the quantity 
of good manure they could get together. Mr, Aieock sard the groat advantage 
in using artificial fertilisers was to be seen in the lighter soils and in the dry dis- 
tricts of the State. It was marvellous the rcMilts that had been obtained" from 
phosphatic manures in the lighter soils, and he ucC'l only refer to the I’innaroo dis- 
trict, which had brought forth splendid crops of wheat with a remarkably low rain- 
fall. 


KALAXGADOO, March 10th. — Mr. A, J. Ha dies read a short paper on feeding 
the dairy ccw, which caused considerable discussion. Mr. M. Rogers said that he 
found Japanese millet a fine summer feed for cows. They were very fond of it, 
and did well on it. He sowed it in Decendter. 


KYBYBOLITE, March 29th. — Mr. \V. J. S[ialTord (Superintemleutof E-vperiincn- 
tal Work) delivered a.n address on tillage operations, dealing mainly with plough- 
ing, formation of the seed l)ed, water conservation, tillage of the land in general, 
and practical methods pertaining thereto. An interesting discussion ensued. 

MOUNT GA MUTER, March 10th.-— Tiie Hon. J. Botterill imtinted a discussion 
on bush fires, and the best means of handling and preventing them. . When a fire 
broke out Gie f-iest course was to get to the front of it and ascertain wheihor it , 
were possible to prevent it going too far. Tf that were ijiipossible the only course 
was to work up from the back. It was iiuportjurt to get as many men as were 
a\ailablc to assist at the earliest niomeut. In heading a fire it was best to take ad- 
vantage of some well used road and work back. It was a mistake for those en- 
gaged in suppressing a fire to work so hai'd that the} were soon knocked out. In 
spw'ial times, if a house or stack were in danger, of course great efforts .should be 
made, but the best way was to go ou steadily and not overdo it. That was a point 
always to be borne in mind. The movement ameng the distriet coiiiirils to take 
up tiie formation of countrv' fire brigades was a very wise one. Another important 
factor in e.xtinguishing bush lirrs was the ];rovisioii of water carts. They could do 
a tremendous amount of work with a little water. o\or a mile of fire having been 
put out with 200gall.s.atMoorak. A few boater" should be provided. Yith a piro- 
perlv made beater a man could work at a liie for hours without being exhausted. 
Mr.'K. F. Crmieh said that under the District ('oiincils Act a council could appoint 
10 pwtple in different parts of the district to look after and supervise the boating 
out of bush fires, and it hml abo the right to spoiul any reasonable sums in equip- 
ping those people. Mr. II, G, Y'lieelcr said that a man with a proper fire bciitcr 
could do as much ns five or six moii oquippeil with boughs of trfHvs and bags Mr. 
<'n,nich coiidenined the two-wlioolcd water cart. They siioiild have a four-wheeed 
ivngoriette or a German wagon, 

MrXl)ALL\, .March Idtli,— Mr. A. IE Ormsby read a paper on preparing for 
sce.ling, in which he recoaimondod that immediately after harvest the 
Miould be cleaned ready for pickling. The imi-lenieuts should be oyerhaided. The 
i.iest varieties of wheat to sow in that district were Icderation, Silver King, a d 
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Yandilla King. Ag soon as the first rains fell about tlirec-fouiths of the wheat which 
it was intended to sow should be pickled, because that gave the seed time to dry 
well before sowing^ and the probabilities of smut were minimiged. About nine days 
after the rain, when the weeds had begun to show, the cultivator should be put upon 
the fallow about one day in advance of the drill. The drill should be kept close to 
the cultivator, because in case of rain it saved going over the soil again. 


MANGE IN DOGS. 

Alaiige as commonly found in dogs is of two varieties, each dne to 
the rapid growth in or on the skin o*'* inange mites or acari. One 
variety which causes intense itching is known as sarcoptic mange. 
The symptoms arc small red patches, extending, which the dog com 
tinuously rubs; they may be on any part of the body, but generally 
eojjnneiice on tbe head and ears and lower line. The skin is red and 
inflamed, and has small papules and vesicles not unlike those of 
eczema. The hair falls off and the skin becomes thickened and grey 
and scurfy. The disease spreads (luickly, and in a few weeks the 
Vvliolo body may be involved, the dog becomes poor and miserable. 
Treatment, says the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S.) demands the destruction of all bedding and the. disinfec- 
lion of sleeping places, otherwise a cure is impossible. A soda bath 
should be given, and when dry half the body should be dressed with 
a mixture of flowers of sulphur 4ozs., liquor pofasse ‘2ozs., oil of tar 
2ozs., and olive oil to a pint, in four days to a week he should have 
another soda bath, and the other Imlf of the body should be dressed. 
A week later all the grease should be removed by another soda bath, 
and in most eases the dog will be cured. 

The otlier form of mange is kirown as follicular, and occurs in two 
forms, pustular or squamous, i.e., in mattery heads or scurfy scales. 
It generally begins roand the eyes, and spreads to the face and fore- 
head, it then appears on the tVet and k'gs. especially inside the 
elbows, and gradually extends o\'Cr the body. The first symptoms 
are patches of baldness, the skin is hot and purplish, with papules 
aiid pustules; as the patchi^s increase in extent the skin thickens and 
puckers into folds, especially about tbe head, aud there is a peculiar 
offensive smell, and the skin turns a slaty grey, cracks, and blood 
oozes, and often there is a dropsical swelling about the head. The 
dog seldom scratches, but shivers and shakes himself. For treatment 
a satisfactory dressing is a mixture of fonnalin 3 drams, glycerine 
‘2ozs., methylated spirit 2ozs.. oil of cloves 3 drams, olive oil 3ozs., 
almond oil 3ozs. This is applied daily, and there is a reddening and 
swelling of the skin; aftiw a few dressings the pustules dry, become 
scaly, and disappear; the skin becomes soft, and healthy. Sulphur 
ointment is then applied for a few times, and followed by a daily 
dressing of furmaiiii idram, glycerine loz,, tincture enntharides 
drams, salicylic acid ^ dram, methylated spirit 1 dram, almond oil 
2ozs,, olive oil 6ozs. 

The hair begins to gi'ow and the worst case is cured. 

The squamous or scaly typ(* is more generally found in small pets 
than in farm dogs, and requires less drastic but more persistent treat- 
ment. 



